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An Experimental Investigation of 
Lip Reading 


A Report by Fritz and Grace Moore HEIner 


Note: This paper is based on material published in detail as a Psychological Monograph by 
the Research Department of the Clarke School for the Deaf. (Cf. Psychological Monographs, No. 
232, Psychological Review Company, Princeton, New Jersey, 1940.) Complete references are given in 
the monograph and no bibliography is included in this paper. 


INTRODUCTION 

N a school for the deaf, lip reading is 
| more important than any single school 

subject in a school for normally hearing 
children, since it is one of the principal 
means by which the child makes contacts 
with other people and obtains information 
about the world. At the same time it is, 
in many ways, the subject about which we 
know least. We succeed with some chil- 
dren, often with relatively little effort on 
the part of the teacher; and with others, 
in spite of our best efforts, we make little 
progress. Some very dull children read the 
lips easily, as far as their general back- 
ground and understanding of language 
forms permit; and some apparently intel- 
ligent children get relatively little from the 
speech of others. To a large extent we are 
working in the dark, and the reason for 
this is that we do not know enough about 
the processes involved in reading the lips, 
or of the nature of the differences that exist 
between individuals in their ability to read 
the lips. We know, on the whole, that the 
objective difficulties of the task are far 
greater than those of understanding speech 
by listening. Sight does not give a com- 
plete picture of speech, since many sounds 
involve movements that are made in the 
back of the mouth and are not seen at all 
under ordinary circumstances. Further, 
the understanding of speech by sight re- 
quires constant attention to the speaker’s 


face, whereas we can hear a conversation 
and at the same time be aware of any num- 
ber of other sounds, even those which we 
would gladly escape. 

In regard to individual differences in 
ability to cope with these difficulties we get 
some clues from teachers of lip reading as 
to the “type of mind” that finds lip reading 
easy. Thus, Nitchie speaks of the mind 
“that is quick to respond to impressions or 
quick in its reaction time” and of the mind 
“in which synthetic qualities are dom- 
inant.” And Miss Bruhn has said, “The 
student who becomes easily confused be- 
cause he doesn’t ‘see’ every movement will 
require a much longer time to master the 
art than one who, as we say, can put two 
and two together and let his mind supply 
what his eye has missed.” 

We need to find out more about the prob- 
lem in order to be able to say, in individual 
cases, why a given child is a good or a 
poor lip reader and to prescribe effective 
educational methods for the child who is 
not succeeding with this essential part of 
his school work. The problem is a com- 
plicated one and one that will be solved 
only by a number of studies bringing to- 
gether information about many different 
aspects of the subject. In this paper are 
reported four studies of lip reading made 
to measure and define some of the prob- 
lems involved: 


A. Tests of lip reading. Results from motion 
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picture tests give a measure of differences in lip 
reading achievement and show the relation of lip 
reading to factors such as age and years of train- 
ing. 

B. An analysis of the relation between achieve- 
ment in lip reading and in other school subjects. 


C. The relation between lip reading of general 
material to lip reading of single elements. The 
experimental work on this subject was followed 
by a teaching experiment. 


D. Rhythm and lip reading ability. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 
A. Tests of Lip Reading 


We used in all three different tests of 
lip reading, given over a period of five 
years. The three were similar in type; 
and since the discussion of this paper is 
based largely on the third, only that one 
will be described in detail. It was made up 
of three different kinds of material, 30 
unrelated nouns, 30 unrelated sentences, 
and two stories of about 150 words each. 
The stories were shown first as wholes, 
then presented for reproduction sentence 
by sentence so that memory for the whole 
story did not affect the test. All the lan- 
guage used in the test was chosen in such a 
way that the vocabulary and the gram- 
matical structure came well within the grasp 
of the youngest children to be tested. Other- 
wise the test would have measured knowl- 
edge of language as well as lip reading. 
All of the tests were given by means of mo- 
tion pictures for which Miss Dorothy Mor- 
ris, teacher of lip reading in the Upper 
School, was the speaker. 


Test I was given to 86 children, ages 7-17 
years (Lower and Middle Schools). 


Test II was given to 93 children, ages 9- 
19 years (Middle and Upper Schools). 


Test III was given to 68 children, ages 9- 
19 years (Middle and Upper Schools). 


The three groups did not consist entirely 
of the same children, although some took 
part in all three tests. 

Statistical analysis of the tests showed 
that they could be ‘accepted as reasonably 
accurate measures. The odd-even correla- 
tion for Test III was .94, the reliability of 
the whole test, .07. 
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Lip Reading Ability Is Consistent 
One important result of this testing pro- 
gram was that it showed the high con. 
sistency of lip reading rank over a period 
of years. Forty-two children who were 
tested with Test I were also given Test [J] 
after an interval of five years. The correla. 
tion between the two performances was .72, 
The correlation between the results of Test 
II and those of Test III after an interval 
of one year for forty-three children was .82, 
These correlations are surprisingly high 
and we can conclude from them that the lip 
reading ability of the children does not 
change very much through the years, in- 
sofar as the rank within the group is con- 
cerned. The children who were first in the 
first test were still the best after five years, 

and the same is true of the other ranks. 


Ability Differs in Individuals 

The test also gave evidence of the great 
individual differences in lip reading 
achievement. When the results for the 
different age groups were considered 
separately it was shown that the differ- 
ence between the best and the poorest 
child of each age group was about four 
times the amount of the average yearly 
gain. In one case, for example, the young- 
est child of the group tested, an eight-year- 
old, ranked sixth in a group of 83 children. 
Only five of all the children, ranging from 
eight to seventeen years, accomplished as 
much on the test as this young child. This 
could hardly occur with any other school 
subject and is only a confirmation of what 
every teacher says about differences in abil- 
ity to learn lip reading. 


Training Makes Little Difference 

But we know that the children begin their 
school training at different ages. Therefore 
one must ask whether these individual dif- 
ferences can result, in part at least, from 
differences in amount of training. However, 
a study of the lip reading scores made by 
the children of the single age groups 
showed no difference in years of training 
between better and poorer lip readers of 
each age group. It seems that after a cer- 
tain amount of training there is hardly 
any improvement in lip reading as such. 
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Naturally as the children acquire more 
language the kind and amount of mate- 
rial that they can understand is enlarged 
but their skill in using lip reading for what 
is within their grasp in content and gram- 
matical structure hardly increases. 


B. The Relation between Lip Reading 
and Other School Subjects 


In order to study the relation between 
achievement in lip reading and in other 
school subjects we compared the results of 
the lip reading tests with the results of the 
Stanford Achievement Test which had been 
used in the Clarke School over a period of 
years. There was a correlation between lip 
reading and educational age of .54, between 
lip reading and the language score of the 
achievement test of .64. This correlation is 
what we would expect, since knowledge of 
language and general background are 
known to be important for facility in lip 
reading, even when the subject matter pre- 
sents no difficulties in language structure. 


The Poor Lip Reader Falls Behind 


An analysis of this relationship by single 
cases shows that pupils who are good in 
lip reading might be either good or poor in 
their ordinary school work. This is natu- 
ral, since it is well known that many dull 
children find lip reading relatively easy. 
The results for the poor lip readers, how- 
ever, were different. No child who was 
poor in lip reading had a high educational 
age. This comparison needs to be re- 
peated with other groups before we can be 
sure that the result is final. But if it is 
corroborated it is very important for the 
education of the deaf. It is generally known 
that the child who has difficulty with lip 
reading is not necessarily one who is re- 
tarded in his general development. But 
according to this evidence the child who is 
poor in lip reading falls behind more and 
more each year in his school work. This 
must mean that under ordinary instruction 
the child who is a poor lip reader does not 
have sufficient opportunity to master his 
school subjects through other avenues. 
Some, at least, of these children who are 
poor lip readers could go further in their 
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other school subjects if they were given 
more text-book work and writing to supple- 
ment the oral instruction provided for the 
class as a whole. 


C. The Role of Elements 
in Lip Reading 
A Vowel Test 

A third study was an attempt to find out 
something more about the mechanics of 
lip reading. The importance of ability to 
combine and to supply parts in order to 
build up larger wholes and the necessity 
for a general grasp of language forms have 
been stressed in writings about lip reading. 
Our question was, granting the importance 
of these factors, what part does ability to 
recognize single elements play in general 
lip reading ability? In order to answer it 
we made two tests, one involving only abil- 
ity to recognize vowels, the other only the 
ability to recognize consonants. The vowel 
test contained sixteen syllables like parp, 
pip, poop; that is, sixteen vowels enclosed 
by p, and another sixteen syllables with the 
same vowels presented with f instead of p. 
The consonents f and p were used because 
they are easily seen on the lips. As an in- 
troduction, three combinations with t were 
given for practice. Before each series the 
children were told which consonant would 


be used. 
A Consonant Test 


An analogous test was given for con- 
sonants. It consisted of forty nonsense 
syllables, the first presenting twenty syl- 
lables with oi (moi, poi, etc.), the second 
presenting the same consonants with i. The 
syllables were given in mixed order so that 
consonants of similar form, for example 
the labials, did not come together. In 
scoring the test, the following substitutions 
were accepted as homophenous sounds: p 
and b for each other; d and ¢ for each oth- 
er; sh, ch, and j for each other; e and ee 
for y. 

The vowel test was given to 81 children 
of the Middle and Upper Schools (ages 9- 
19), the consonant test to 39 children of 
the Upper School (ages 14-19). The tests 
were presented by one teacher of each de- 
partment who was familiar to the children. 
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Correlation between General Lip Reading 
and Ability to Recognize Elements 

From our general knowledge of lip read- 
ing it seemed quite possible that there might 
be a very low correlation between ability 
to recognize single elements in this way 
and general lip reading. It seemed possible 
that some individuals would recognize sin- 
gle elements under these conditions where 
no meaning or grammatical structure was 
involved, yet find the lip reading of more 
complicated, meaningful material a_ real 
difficulty, and that others who easily 
followed a meaningful sequence on which 
they were once started would be unable to 
get these detached details. 


The results of the test showed, however, 
a surprisingly high correlation between 
ability to understand single vowels on the 
lips and general lip reading ability, but 
no correlation between the understanding 
of consonants and general lip reading. An 
examination of the responses to single ele- 
ments provided an explanation for this dif- 
ference. First, there was a greater range of 
scores on the vowel test than on the con- 
sonant test: with the vowels some children 
made very poor scores, some very good 
ones, whereas with consonants there was 
less difference between scores. That this 
was so in spite of the fact that there was a 
larger number of consonants was very 
striking. 

Second, the misreadings on the tests 
show that the relationship between vowels 
and that between consonants are of very 
different orders. Each vowel was mis- 
taken for a number of different vowels, for 
some more frequently than others, natu- 
rally. Thus -a- was mistaken for -e-, -w-, 
ar, i-e, and a-e; a-e was mistaken for -e-, 
-d-, or i-e; -u- was mistaken for -i-, -a-, or 
-e-, etc. Figure I shows the series of rela- 
tionships existing between the members of 
the vowel series in this sense. With the 
consonants, on the other hand, the situation 
is different, as can be seen from Figure II. 
The elements 6, p, and m are easily con- 
fused with each other, but never with any 
other consorant. Of sh, ch, and j the same 
is true. Throughout the series, the con- 
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FIGURE 1. CHART SHOWING THE RELATION. 
SHIP BETWEEN VOWELS IN LIP READING. TO 
BE READ AS FOLLOWS: ARROW FROM U-E TO 
OO MEANS THAT U-E WAS READ AS OO IN 
MORE THAN FIVE PERCENT OF CASES, ETC. 


sonants are more clustered in groups than 
the vowels. This means that with the vow- 
els no two are exactly alike, yet that if they 
are arranged in order according to similar- 
ity no two show great differences from 
each other. In the beginning as one learns 
lip reading -e- may be confused with any 
one of five or six different sounds, but there 
are differences between -e- and each of the 
others that will enable a good lip reader to 
learn to recognize it as such. 


With the consonants there is less possibil- 
ity of improvement. One can see without 
much training whether a consonant belongs 
to a group like b, p, or m, but no amount 
of training makes it possible to distinguish 
accurately among the three. Thus it is that 
there can be a relationship between ability 
to distinguish vowels and general lip read- 
ing while none exists between ability to dis- 
tinguish consonants and general lip read- 
ing. 

Correlation between Understanding of 

Meaningful and Meaningless Material 

Nevertheless it is surprising that there is 
such a high correlation between lip reading 
of meaningless material of such simplicity 
and lip reading of meaningful sentences and 
stories. One would have assumed that after 
so many years of training each child would 
have mastered the lip reading of these “ele- 
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FIGURE 2. CHART SHOWING THE RELATION. 
SHIP BETWEEN CONSONANTS IN LIP READ- 
ING. TO BE READ AS FOLLOWS: ARROW FROM 
D TO G MEANS THAT D WAS READ AS G IN 
MORE THAN FIVE PERCENT OF CASES, ETC. 


ments” and that the differences in lip read- 
ing would be caused entirely by differences 
in ability to form the correct responses to 
a complex manifold of these elements. How- 
ever, we find that this is not the case and 
that even with the older children there are 
great differences in the accuracy with which 
vowels are recognized. 

In regard to the teaching of lip reading 
the results of this experiment suggest that 
training in vowel recognition may improve 
lip reading. To test this assumption an ex- 
perimental teaching program was planned 
and carried out in the Middle School by 
Miss Mary E. Numbers, head of that depart- 
ment. This experiment has been described 
by Miss Numbers in THE Vota Review* 
and will not be discussed in detail here. Its 
results indicate that there are cases in 
which lip reading may be improved by 
training in elements. 


D. Lip Reading and Rhythm 


Teachers of lip reading have long spoken 
of a relation between lip reading and sense 
of rhythm. Miss Bruhn, for example, has 
compared lip reading to an understanding 
of music, and in the Jena method the em- 
phasis on rhythm is still greater. Brauck- 
mann considers an understanding of the 
motor rhythms of speech fundamental to lip 
reading. It seemed worthwhile, therefore, 
to try to make a direct comparison of the 
two abilities with groups of deaf children. 
Our method was to obtain, from the teach- 
ers of dancing and gymnastics, a classifica- 


ee 





*An Experiment in Lip Reading, by Mary E. Num- 
bers, VoLTA REVIEW, May, 1939. 
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tion of the children on the basis of their 
ability to follow a rhythm. These group- 
ings were then compared with scores made 
by the same children on two different lip 
reading tests. The comparison showed a 
striking relationship between the two. This 
result, of course, does not show whether 
training in rhythm will improve lip read- 
ing, or whether the relation concerns only 
the child’s original ability to learn to follow 
a rhythm. This should be determined by 
educational experiment. In any case the 
result is an interesting one, since rhythm is 
something that seems closely related to the 
fundamental personality make-up of an in- 
dividual. Too little is known of the whole 
question to enable us to say, without fur- 
ther study of different factors, what this 
means for lip reading. But it indicates the 
possibility, at least, of investigating that 
aspect of lip reading by means of experi- 
ment. 


SUMMARY 


The results of this series of studies give 
us several facts about lip reading which 
contribute to our picture of what goes on 
in the process of lip reading and what fac- 
tors influence success in lip reading. We 
see, first, that individual differences are of 
much greater importance in determining 
success in lip reading than the amount of 
general lip reading training. At the same 
time the vowel studies show that we can dis- 
tinguish single factors in the process and 
that in some cases special training can im- 
prove lip reading. How many such factors 
can be found which will be susceptible to 
training can be determined only by further 
experimentation. But the fact that even 
one can be defined in this way is a hopeful 
sign for the possibility of learning to diag- 
nose the difficulty in individual cases and 
of devising special methods to meet their 
needs. 

The comparison of lip reading with 
school achievement shows the way in which 
general school success is dependent on lip 
reading and emphasizes the importance of 
finding out which children in a group are 


(Continued on page 882) 
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The Legal Position of the Deaf 
in Present-Day Society 


By Louis Gruss 


Introduction 


marked quickening of interest in deaf 

and hard of hearing persons, a phenom- 
enon which has expressed itself in numer- 
ous articles and books; surveys, studies 
and researches to ascertain their number 
and circumstances of life; laws for their 
education and welfare; and even in the 
creation by government of special commis- 
sions to study facilities for their improve- 
ment along medical, educational and voca- 
tional lines. All this activity, praiseworthy 
as it undoubtedly is, turns out on close 
analysis to be but an effort to deal with the 
consequence rather than the cause of what 
is a particularly flagrant form of social 
neglect. 

The difficulty of the acoustically handi- 
capped persen (to be found in all walks 
of life) is not primarily a medical, educa- 
tional or vocational problem. If it were, its 
solution would be a much simpler task than 
it actually is. The real difficulty stems 
from the notorious lack of understanding 
of certain basic facts concerning the deaf. 
In truth, most of us are not aware that such 
views as we have formed about deaf and 
hard of hearing people have very often 
been profoundly influenced by ancient mis- 
conceptions. 

So, while it is entirely true that defective 
hearing and deafness are purely physical 
handicaps, and their prevention and 
amelioration necessitate proper medical 
treatment, health and educational measures, 
it is equally a fact that no satisfactory 
handling of the problem from a health, edu- 
cational and vocational standpoint is pos- 
sible without first removing deep-lying so- 
cial attitudes, attitudes of which we are not 
always conscious but which are based on 
ignorance and its concomitant, prejudice. 
These attitudes are the chief obstacle to 


| recent times there has been a rather 


much-needed remedial legislation. Once 
the origin and nature of these mis- 
conceptions are better understood, the 
way will be cleared to the correction of 
the negligence and mistakes of the past. 
Their eradication is certainly a prerequisite 
to an effective solution of the problem of 


the acoustically handicapped individual. 


Misconceptions Concerning Deafness 


But first we must squarely face the issue 
and be ready to admit that which may seem 
disagreeable and unpleasant. And if we 
are prepared to confront it candidly and 
intelligently, we will recognize that the 
most important misconception is the indis- 
putably widespread belief or impression 
that the deaf and hard of hearing are er- 
ratic and mentally unsound. This is put- 
ting it in a comparatively mild form, for 
there is in the minds of many persons a 
definite association of deafness with mental 
unbalance. The truth of this statement 
could be illustrated by many instances 
drawn from everyday life, conversation, 
and conduct. We might cite the fact that 
in so progressive a state as New York, 
which expends more than a million dollars 
annually in the education of its deaf chil- 
dren, the Civil Service regulations classify 
them with the seriously handicapped and 
the insane as persons barred from examina- 
tion. Another striking instance is a recent 
report of a medical committee of the Board 
of Superintendents of New York City call. 
ing for the retirement of teachers with a 
hearing loss of 20 decibels or more, on that 
ground alone. “In the deaf,” says the report, 
“psychological aberrations are marked, 
are frequent, and are apt to be intense.” 
The deaf, continue the eminent physicians 
responsible for the report, “are irritable, 
emotionally unstable and show psychopath- 
ological disturbance when their hearing is 
not rectified.” Aside from its rather sur- 
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prising failure to distinguish between the 
deaf and the merely hard of hearing and 
its incomprehensible talk of “rectifying” 
the hearing of deaf persons, the report’s 
quite dogmatic association of deafness with 
mental unbalance, coming as it presumably 
does from a group of specialists in the field, 
furnishes a good clue as to the probable 
conception prevailing among mere laymen 
on the subject.* 


Misunderstanding Causes Irritation 


How profoundly this conscious or un- 
conscious association of deafness with in- 
sanity colors our thoughts and actions can 
hardly be estimated, but not many will dis- 
pute its enormous influence. People who 
do not hear at all or who hear poorly do 
not understand what we say to them. Be- 
cause they fail to comprehend, their an- 
swers are not respensive, and an erroneous 
but quite understandable inference is drawn 
as to their sanity and mental soundness. 
The difficulty, in any event, of carrying on 
an intelligible conversation often engenders 
irritation and vexation, and the simplest 
way in the world of getting rid of a vexa- 
tious person is to say that he is daft or 
crazy. Thus we wash our hands of him. 
To my mind this characteristic human re- 
action is at the bottom of the whole prob- 
lem and always has been. As the individual 
reacts when faced with this problem, so 
society has reacted, and if there is any de- 
sire to dispute this basic proposition the 
answer will be found in the evolution of 
legal concepts and laws concerning the 
deaf. From this fallacy as to the mental 
soundness of the deaf spring the coldness, 
indifference and even hostility which have 
often characterized and still characterize 
the attitude of society. And, as it is cus- 
tomary to solve the problem of the mentally 
unsound by confining them in asylums, so, 
a century ago, when systematic efforts to 
educate the deaf were being made, they, too, 
were sent, not to schools, but to “asylums,” 
and such institutions in most instances were 
maintained by private charity and philan- 


*This report was rejected by the Board of Superin- 
tendents, who laid down as the only criterion of fit- 
ness the ability to discharge the duties required of 
a teacher.—L. G. 
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thropy. Society was not even interested in 
educating the deaf. 

Laws Reflect the Attitude of Society 

As has been said, our laws and juris- 
prudence reflect the attitude of society con- 
cerning the deaf in all epochs, from the 
earliest times down to the present. The 
attitude, however, has not been static. In 
several important respects the change has 
been great, so much so that it represents a 
real revision of some of our fundamental 
conceptions. But enlightened legislation 
and decisions by no means always signify 
a generally enlightened public. Laws are 
very often merely expressive of a recog- 
nition in certain quarters that a problem 
exists, but not a widespread understand- 
ing on the part of society of the historic 
background, meaning and purpose of the 
laws. After a progressive piece of legisla- 
tion has received the sanction of the law- 
givers, it is often necessary to educate the 
broad mass as to its significance and pur- 
pose. In the meanwhile much of the igno- 
rance, superstition and prejudice of the 
past linger on and continue to exercise a 
deep influence on our ways of thinking. 
Even at this late date it is not enough to 
erase the word “poorhouse” over the por- 
tals of a public institution for the needy 
aged, it is also necessary to explain to those 
used to the old nomenclature and ways of 
thinking, the background and reason for 
the change. 


The Legacy of the Past 

The laws of the ancients concerning the 
deaf were in the main, until recently, our 
own laws, and although they have been 
discarded formally, because crudely incom- 
patible with the spirit of a progressive age, 
the attitudes, mental reactions and taboos 
which inspired them still survive with us in 
different forms. If we study them care- 
fully, we must be impressed by the extent 
to which we have allowed ourselves to be 
governed by the past. 

In every social system of antiquity the 
deaf occupied a position of inferiority, and 
in the various legal codes were assigned 
the status of infants, lunatics and imbeciles. 
In practically every code of antiquity they 
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were the objects of legal exclusion and dis- 
crimination. In Leviticus, specific refer- 
ence is made to the physical and mental 
disabilities which preclude the sons of 
Aaron from serving in the priestly office. 
Blindness, lameness and personal deformity 
are expressly mentioned, and although we 
have the Biblical injunction, “Thou shalt 
not curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling- 
block before the blind,” deafness was a 
disability which was probably classed with 
personal deformity. 

In the code of Hindu laws a person deaf 
from birth was deemed incapable of in- 
heriting worldly goods, and in the famous 
Institutes of Gaius mutes and deaf persons 
were barred from entering into contracts, 
because “the stipulant must hear the words 
of the promiser, and the promiser those of 
the stipulant.” Another great jurisconsult, 
Ulpian, declared that, “a dumb or deaf 
person, a madman, a pupil or a woman, 
can neither be a familiae emptor, nor be 
employed as a witness or as a balance- 
holder.” And in the justly (or unjustly) 
celebrated code of Justinian, which forms 
the basis of most of the legal systems of 
modern Europe and South America, deaf 
persons were assigned an inferior legal 
status requiring guardianship, together with 
the insane (Mente captis, et surdus, et mu- 
tis, et qui perpetuo morbo laborant, quia 
rebus suis superesse non possunt, curatores 
dandi sunt. Digest, lib i, tit. xxii, De Cura- 
toribus, sec. 4). 


The English Common Law 


It is customary to refer to the English 
common law, from which our own common 
law is derived, as being entirely dissimilar, 
in origin and character, from the Roman 
civil code, but historical research has estab- 
lished the influence of Roman legal institu- 
tions and ideas on more than one branch 
of the common law. Thus, although Glan- 
vil, a legal writer of the 12th century, says 
nothing about the deaf being debarred from 
inheriting property (the law of England at 
that time recognized but four impediments 
to succession of heirs) a century later Brac- 
ton’s learned work on the Laws and Cus- 
toms of England carried a reference to the 
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deaf for the first time. But Bracton had 
made a close study of the Code of Justinian, 
and he informs us that the deaf do not 
stand on the same footing with other sub. 
jects—something we might have guessed, 
Not only could they not inherit as heirs 
but they were even barred trom participat. 
ing in the inheritance. 

Adopting the reasoning of the Romans— 
and a learned writer has said that a great 
part of Bracton’s work is a mere transscript 
of Justinian “word for word”—Bracton 
says, since the deaf cannot hear or express 
themselves, they can give no valid assent, 
This is by no means a legal treatise, and | 
do not propose to pursue this phase of the 
subject any further than to quote Henry 
Deming’s paraphrase of Sir William Black. 
stone’s common law dictum: “Formerly,” 
said Deming, “the deaf and dumb were, 
by the presumption of our common law, 
classed with idiots and lunatics—presumed 
by the perfection of human reason to be 
incapable, from a want of sufficient under- 
standing and perception between right and 
wrong, of any crime. They were, of course, 
incapacitated to aliene their estates, to 
make a deed, contract, note, will, or from 
testifying in a court of justice—proscribed 
by universal consent from the rank of hu- 
man beings, proscribed from all business, 
honors and distinctions of life.” 


The Old Presumptions Live On 


Presumptions, as legal text writers are 
fond of pointing out, are rebuttable, and 
these presumptions and legal impediments 
imposed on the deaf had to be abandoned 
one after the other as the deaf »roved 
themselves fully capable of attenaing to 
everyday business and legal transactions. 
However, it would be easy to give many 
instances of the persistence and survival of 
those very presumptions and the ideas 
which inspired them,—only nowadays they 
assume different forms and guises. Some- 
times they even find expression in all their 
unadorned mediaeval crudity. With very 
rare exceptions it is true that the law as it 
exists today imposes no positive statutory 
disabilities on the deaf, but one can find in 
legal decisions, legal treatises and works 
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on law strong reminders of the ancient 
codes. 

The old presumptions live on tenaciously 
and make ‘themselves felt in many ways. 
If, for example, one consults a law book 
for information on the legal status of the 
deaf, one will find nothing at all, or will 
find them grouped in the same category 
with the insane. So they are treated in 
that great compendium consulted by law- 
yers, Corpus Juris, and even so renowned 
and learned a writer as Wigmore refers to 
them under the same general heading. The 
presumption of their mental unbalance is 
still strong. 

To give an instance. The ordinary pre- 
sumption of a sound mind and criminal re- 
sponsibility does not apply to a deaf and 
dumb person when charged with the com- 
mission of a crime. In such a case the 
presumption is directly reversed. This 
means that as soon as the accused is shown 
to be deaf and dumb, he is at once pre- 
sumed to be lacking in sound mind simply 
because of that handicap alone, and it is 
incumbent upon the prosecution to prove to 
the satisfaction of the jury that the accused 
had the capacity and reason sufficient to 
enable him to distinguish between right and 
wrong as to the act at the time when it 
was committeed by him, and that he had a 
knowledge and consciousness that the act 
he was doing was wrong and criminal and 
would subject himto punishment. This isthe 
test applied when a plea of insanity is put in. 

Still another presumption is invoked 
against the deaf when they are involved in 
accident cases. Quite often mere deafness 
is presumed to constitute negligence, and 
the old maxim of caveat surdus (let the 
deaf beware) comes into play with conse- 
quences that outrage one’s sense of justice. 


The Reason for Inferior Status 


Let us, however, pass to the reasons for 
assigning the deaf an inferior legal status 
and the causes for the change in their 
position. As Dr. Harvey Peet, a noted 
educator of the deaf, said more than 75 
years ago: “We can, in the absence of any 
further positive information as to the law 
of the ancients, easily divine what the gen- 
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eral practice must have been, by consider- 
ing what is at this day, the social condition 
of most uneducated, and of many partially- 
educated deaf-mutes. Unable to commu- 
nicate with any but their immediate rel- 
atives and more intimate acquaintances, 
knowing but little of what is going on in 
the community, and ignorant of statute laws 
and of legal forms and proceedings, their 
degree of intelligence very seldom appre- 
ciated, or their rights understood, they 
remain for life practically in the condition 
of minors.” 

Uneducated, neglected, distrusted and 
even feared, their lot was not different 
from that of the pariah, and the next logical 
step was to deprive them of all legal rights 
and privileges. It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly, however, that this inferior 
legal status assigned to the deaf, was never 
based upon any finding that they were 
mentally unsound as a class. The status 
was conferred upon them arbitrarily, upon 
the basis of limited experience and knowl- 
edge, and since ihe deaf could neither hear 
nor speak, they made no protest. 


The First Attempts at Education 


This condition of legal pupilage con- 
tinued for centuries, and the notion of the 
non-educability of the deaf persisted well 
into the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. The 
interest in educating the deaf probably 
sprang from the desire to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Thus, we have Lu- 
ther expressing his faith in the possibility 
of their education, a position also taken by 
Jerome Cardoni, an Italian philosopher of 
the 16th century. In the same century 
Pedro Ponce, a Benedictine monk of the 
convent of Sahagun, undertook the system- 
atic instruction of deaf-mutes, and Juan 
Pablo Bonet, secretary of the Constable of 
Castile, wrote the first treatise on the art 
of instructing the dumb to speak. Spain 
and Italy showed the way, although in the 
latter country the theories projected were 
never actually put into practice. Therefore 
the countries which displayed the greatest 
interest in educating the deaf were Great 
Britain, France and Germany. 

(Continued on page 874) 
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A Christmas Play at the Colorado School 


By ALLIE ARNOLD 


EAR after year the Christmas Star 

} shines on the grounds of the Colo- 

rado School for the Deaf and the 
Blind. The windows of all the buildings 
are gay with wreaths and lighted candles. 
Christmas is in the air! 

One program at this time enjoyed by the 
pupils in the School is the Christmas play, 
the Nativity, which is given each year in 
the auditorium in Ritter Hall during the 
last week of school before the children leave 
for their vacations. 

This beautiful play has been helpful in 
teaching the meaning of Christmas to our 
little deaf pupils. It is a joy and a thing 
of beauty which allows them to share in 
the visualized story of the Christ Child that 
all the rest of the world enjoys at this time. 
The attitude of the children who take part 
in the play seems to be one of deep rever- 
snce. They appear to sense the real mean- 
ing of Christmas which we have tried to 
portray. 

The children have learned that this is 
essentially a religious festival and that it is 
a most important event. They are taught 
to understand that we celebrate it at this 
time because it commemorates the coming 
of Christ to the earth. 

The story of the Nativity, told in this 
manner, has been of real value to the pupils. 
It has helped to emphasize the true sig- 
nificance of the day. Several weeks before 
we give the performance, the cast for the 
play is chosen. There is great interest 
shown among the pupils in the selection of 
characters. Each child is placed according 
to the type of character he is to play—the 
dark-complexioned boys taking the parts 
of the wise men and Joseph, the fairer ones 
those of the shepherds, and the slender fair 
girls being the angels. Naturally the pic- 
ture centers around Mary and the Babe. 
Only children from the primary department 
take part. They have grown into the roles 
from observation so now very little training 
is needed. They follow through naturally. 


The accompanying picture* shows the 
setting. The beautiful landscape covering 
the entire back wall of the stage was made 
in the School and adds greatly to each scene, 
The costumes worn by the wise men are 
oriental, while the shepherds are garbed in 
a very simple manner. Mary, in white with 
the conventional blue, is lovely as she bends 
over the manger. The lighting does much 
to vivify the coloring of all the costumes 
and stage settings. 

The scene opens on a blue-black oriental 
night. The shepherds are grouped around 
a fire close together for warmth, with their 
sheep near-by, waiting for the dawn. 

A young girl recites: 

And there were in the same country, 
shepherds, abiding in the fields, keeping 
watch over their flocks bv night. 

Gazing at the night sky, the shepherds 
are startled at the appearance of angels. 

The young girl recites: 

Fear not: for, behold, | bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Savior, which is Christ 
the Lord. 

A chorus of young carollers softly sing 
The First Noel. 

The curtains close and open. The wise 
men pause and as they rest, the sacred star 
appears from the enveloping dark. The 
eyes of the three gaze forward, never swerv- 
ing from the certain aim of their journey. 
With rhythmic feet they bear onward to 
the west, hands strong and motionless hold- 
ing their jeweled gifts. 

The young girl recites: 

And, lo, the star, which they saw in the 
east, went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child was. 

And while the wise men travel on their 
way to do homage to the Christ Child, we 
find the star, white and mysterious, above 

*See Frontispiece. 


(Continued on page 886) 
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Deaf Graduates -The 1940 List 


By JOSEPHINE 


deafened. At the age of five he was 

placed under the private instruction 
of a trained teacher of the deaf. When 
fourteen, he entered the sixth grade of a 
public school, and continued in the regu- 
lar schools until May, 1939, when he re- 
ceived his high school diploma. This is 
what his high school principal, Mr. Rob- 
ert E. May wrote about him: 


No favoritism of any kind was shown Richard 
by either the pupils or the teachers, nor would 
he have desired or accepted any. His grades were 
average and he excelled in extra-curricular activ- 
ities. He was well liked by the entire student 
body and all of the faculty. As principal, I 
should like to say that we should be glad to 
have our school judged by a graduate of Richard 
Kibbe’s character and attainments. 


A little boy, aged six years and ten 
months, lost all of his hearing and was 
placed in the Oregon School for the Deaf, 
where he remained until he reached the 
fifth grade public school level. Then he 
attended the Los Angeles School for the 
Deaf, and later the Baker (Oregon) grade 
and high schools. Last June, at the age of 
19, he received his high school diploma. 
Mr. J. Lyman Steed, Superintendent of the 
Oregon School for the Deaf, says: 

Thomas Mayes has made a good high school 
record. He was drummer in the school band, 
and for several years acted as drum major, 
receiving several first prizes. He plans to study 
Journalism, and it is reported that he will attend 
the University of Oregon. 


| BABY eleven months old was totally 


A five year old boy named Lucien Joest- 
ing was totally deafened. At the age of 
six he entered Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, where he graduated in 
1935. In 1939, at the age of 21, he re- 
ceived his diploma from St. John’s Mili- 
tary Academy, Delafield, Wisconsin. Major 
H. H. Holt, the Dean of St. John’s, re- 
sponded to an inquiry as follows: 

We were very much pleased to have Lucien 
with us. In spite of his handicap of total deaf- 
ness, he fitted well into this Academy. He was 
well liked by both student body and faculty. 
He did a good quality of work. His infirmity 


B. TIMBERLAKE 


prevented him from drilling, since he could 
not always see the commander when orders 
were issued. Consequently, he had a position 
on the staff in charge of the receipt and dis- 
tribution of mail. He performed his duties 
faithfully. He was happy. He was successful. 
It was a great pleasure to see him develop. 

A little girl of five, Pearl Johnson, be- 
gan to be hard of hearing. Intelligent 
and alert, she was evidently a natural lip 
reader, for she came unconsciously to de- 
pend upon understanding through her 
eyes. Her deafness persisted and increased, 
and her teachers gave her special help in 
free periods and after school, but she had 
no instruction in lip reading until her fam- 
ily bought a text book and helped her with 
lessons. Before she finished high school, 
she could not hear even the sound of her 
teacher’s voice. Graduating from high 
school at the age of eighteen, she entered 
the Iowa School for the Deaf to enroll 
for a post-graduate course. Mr. John G. 
Nace, Principal, tells the rest of the story: 

After about two weeks in school it was seen 
that she could do far more advanced work than 
this school had to offer. She was redirected 
to the University of Iowa and in four years 
made an enviable record. All types of honors 
came her way, including membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta. She gradu- 
ated in a class of about 1,000 “with high dis- 
tinction.” She is a remarkable girl, and we 
all think highly of her here at the Iowa School. 

These are only four cases out of the 
list of eighty (68 new and 12 repeat- 
ers) presented on the following pages. Can 
anyone doubt that they are better pre- 
pared to face the world, and to set ex- 
amples for their fellow-deaf, than if they 
had been in a_ segregated environment 
throughout their entire educational lives? 

Let us say again what we have said 
many times in presenting these reports: 
Not all deaf children can learn to com- 
pete successfully with hearing students. 
But a few of them can; and those few 
should. Let us all rejoice in the increas- 
ing number who are succeeding. 
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The Volta Review 


Holiday Play Day 


By LELA ACKER 


HIS little costume play may be 
adapted to any number of pupils. 
Those who represent the months are 
distinguished in some way, each with the 
name of the month he represents printed on 
a shoulder sash or a banner. All the months 
march in and line up, and an introduction 
is given by a speaker—or by one of the 
months. 
SPEAKER: 
January, February, March, April, May, 
Each of us brings a holiday. 
June, July, August and September, too, 
All of us bring holidays to you. 
October, November and December last of 
all. 
Each brings holidays for one and all. 
The months march away with the excep- 
tion of January. 
JANUARY: 
January brings to you 
New Year’s greetings fond and true 
So, ring out the old, ring in the new. 
January bows and leaves stage. Enter 
skaters in Skating Dance. “Skaters’ Waltz” 
‘may be used or “Boating on the Lake” 
(Record number for victrola Vi. 18858). 
Skaters dressed in red paper caps, red scarfs 
and red mittens. Enter February. 
FEBRUARY: 
February is the month we celebrate 
Birthdays of Lincoln and Washington the 
great, 
The time when valentines we get. 
We will honor it with the minuet. 
February leaves. Pupils in colonial cos- 
tumes dance the minuet. (Victrola record 
number for minuet Vi. 17087.) Enter 
March. 
MaRCH: 
On the 17th of March 
Comes St. Patrick’s Day, 
So with an Irish lilt, 
We will all of us make gay. 
Dancers for Irish lilt wear Irish cos- 
tumes. Boys wear green hats, jackets and 


trousers. Girls wear green hats, jackets and 
aprons. (Victrola number for Irish lilt Vi, 
21616.) Enter April. 
APRIL: 

Along with April with its showers, 

Comes glad Easter with its flowers, 

Easter eggs and Bunnies too. 

They will dance and hop for you. 

Easter bunnies are dressed in bunny cos- 
tumes. They dance and nibble around a 
huge carrot made of orange cloth. (Vic- 
trola number for Bunnies’ Dance Vi, 
18840.) Enter May. 

May: 
May Day brings you bright spring flowers, 
May Day brings you happy hours, 
We'll dance around the May pole tall, 
A happy time for one and all. 

Winding of the May pole. May pole rib- 
bons in several bright colors. (Victrola 
number for May Pole Dance Vi. 20990.) 
Enter June. 

JUNE: 
June brings us Flag Day; 
Hear the sound of drums, 
As down the street 
The big parade comes. 

Dance. Toy Soldier Parade. (Vi. 728.) 
Soldier costumes. Soldiers carry flags. En- 
ter July. 

JULY: 
Next comes Independence Day. 
On the fourth of July, 
Hear the firecrackers pop, 
As through the air they fly. 

Children in Firecracker dance dressed to 
represent firecrackers; red costumes and 
red caps. Firecracker Dance. (Record, 
Jump, jump, jump Vi. 18840.) Enter Au- 
gust. 

AUGUST: 

August is a play time, 

No matter how hot the weather, 

The time when people young and old 

Have good times together. 

(Continued on page 884) 
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EAR Fellow Teach- 
: ers: 

Christmas time 
again. May it be a happy 
one for you and all the chil- 
dren who are so close to 
your heart. 

I don’t know how it is 
with you, but whenever I 
hear certain words, they always flash upon 
my mind the same pictures. I never hear 
the word November without thinking of a 
breath-taking sunset I saw in the hills one 
November. I never hear the word June 
without remembering the rambler roses 
that ran wild in a garden I used to see as 
a child. 

I never hear the word Christmas without 
suddenly being again at the most beautiful 
Christmas service I ever saw. It was a 
candle light service, in a big church whose 
walls were hidden behind pine trees and 
evergreens, and while the organ played 
softly, long lines of children, carrying elec- 
tric candles that looked like stars, marched 
on and on and on in a long procession, 
until they had passed out of our sight. 

Yes, that is what Christmas brings first 
to my mind, and it is a comforting Christ- 
mas thought, for we teachers make it pos- 
sible for our deaf and partly deaf boys and 
girls to go on, and on, and on, till they have 
passed from our view, and are able to take 
their places in this hearing world. 

What if Clara’s S is still not perfect, and 
Walter is still struggling with the passive 





voice, and Harry will have to do a lot more 
if he ever expects to become a good work- 
man? 

Thanks to you and me and the rest of us 
teachers, hundreds of handicapped young 
people, who would otherwise be helpless, 
are marching on, and on, and on. 


Christmas Assemblies 


Since Christmas time is the most impor- 
tant holiday season of the school year, and 
there is so much in which the children can 
participate, we suggest that instead of 
crowding everything into one elaborate en- 
tertainment you have two or three Assem- 
bly programs, suited to the age and under- 
standing of the children. 

The underlying theme of the first Assem- 
bly could be Getting Ready for Christmas. 

The younger children could show the 
gifts they are making for their home folks, 
and say something about them. Older girls 
could tell how they will dec- 
orate and bring in pine 
boughs, red flowers, and 
wreaths, or they might even 
wind garlands of still-green 
laurel and rhododendron 
leaves, while the audience 
watches. 

Older boys could bring in 

a Christmas tree, set it up, 

and later, help the little tots 

put on it the things they had made. Or this 
might be deferred for another Assembly. 

The second Assembly Theme would be 
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the stories, songs, and traditions about 
Christmas. As the Christmas decorations 
would be there, the setting would create a 
Christmas mood. 

Christmas carols, easy enough for even 
the profoundly deaf children to learn, such 
as “Who Was Born on Christmas Day” and 
“Away In A Manger,” and songs a bit more 
difficult for the children in advanced hear- 
ing aid classes, could be practiced. (Of 
course these would have been previously 
worked on in the classrooms. ) 

“Songs and Games for Little Ones,” by 
Walker and Jenks, has several simple 
Christmas songs that might please children 
who could learn them through a hearing 
aid. There are also good songs in “Songs 
of Child World” I and II, by Riley and 
Gaynor. 

From the weaith of 
Christmas stories at our 
disposal, choose one that 
you and all the children 
like; and let pupils in 
one or two classes dram- 
atize it. Or let one child 
tell it—or two or three 
children—in extreme 
simplified form, while others act it. 

A list of stories we borrowed from a 
teacher friend follows: 

A Christmas Wish—Eugene Field 

The Generous Are Rich—Gordon 3rd Reader 

The Christmas Tree—Margaret E. Sangster 

Legend of St. Christopher—C. Bailey 

Why the Chimes Rang—Alden 

Christmas Carol—Dickens 

The Silver Cone—Keyes 

The Birds’ Christmas Tree—Emily Poullson 

Mother Stories—Maude Lindsay 

The King’s Birthday—Maude Lindsay 

The Good Shepherd—Maude Lindsay 

Piccola—Christmas Eve—Plays for Little Peo- 

ple—Ginn & Co. 

At this meeting the children could choose 
the school gift they wish to make. 

For the third and last Assembly we would 
suggest a culmination of all the prepara- 
tions. 

First the story of the first Christmas from 
St. Luke—told or read with reverence, a 
verse at a time, by pupils (if local prej- 
udices do not prevent. In such cases, any 
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suitable Christmas story may be substituted), 

Then have the carols, as many as the 
whole audience will enjoy. If most of your 
pupils are profoundly deaf, do not have the 
partly deaf children go on and on and on 
singing carols around the piano. Stop with 
one or two. If individual children can go 
on the platform and sing a carol, and all 
the others can see them, this would be less 
likely to bore those who cannot hear at all. 


Next let those in charge of the school gift 
bring it forward, whether it is oranges for 
a hospital or a basket of fruit for some 
child in the infirmary, or for an old retired 
teacher, or some other friend of the school, 
(But no “basket for poor people,” we beg 
you!) Perhaps it might be a “garden” of tiny 
pine trees, twigs, and berries gathered by 
the children, and put in a painted tin box. 

Then, if any of the classes have learned 
something special with which they wish to 
entertain their friends at this last Assembly 
before the holidays, let them do so. Per- 
haps some child has learned a little Christ- 
mas verse. Perhaps another has made some- 
thing very attractive which he or she would 
like to show the children. Perhaps some 
mother has sent a treat for everybody, and 
her child would like to take it to the plat- 
form to be distributed. Another short 
Christmas story could be told or acted out, 
but it should be the most beautiful one, 
emphasizing the real meaning of Christmas. 


A Christmas party could follow, with 
games and cakes and candy toys. Or one 
or two of the older classes of girls who are 
taking cooking lessons might get cookies 
and sandwiches ready for everyone. 

With such a 
Christmas plan, Gs 
there would be plen- 
ty of opportunities 
for development of 
social traits, cour- 
tesy, loyalty, coop- 
eration, etc., plea- 
sure in helping oth- 
ers, appreciation of 
beautiful stories and carols, and plenty of 
fun, too, which after all is one of the things 
to which children have a right at Christmas. 
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Of course, if your school is a big residen- 
tial one, the advanced pupils will probably 
wish to put on something more elaborate, a 
pageant or play. But we still argue for one 
party with the whole school family together, 
even if the only place large enough to hold 
such an affair is the school gymnasium, or 
if the school has to celebrate outdoors. At 
least everybody could be bundled up long 
enough to go out and repeat a carol or two 
around a lighted evergreen tree, so that 
even the smallest child in school, and the 
slowest, would feel from his first term in 
school that there was something extra spe- 
cial about Christmas. , 


orm 
ee. 


Christmas Candles 
To fill up that gap 


in your Christmas 
Assembly program, 
and to let the little 
children have a part 
in it, let three little 
girls hold candles 
and say the verses 
or let older children 
say the verses, and 
have the little tots 
dressed up in crepe 
paper ‘‘Candle 
Suits,” with caps of orange crepe paper to 
look like the flame. 
1 
I have a Christmas candle 
To put on the Christmas tree, 
To light gold stars and silver balls. 
How pretty that will be! 
2 
My candle, on the table, 
Right in the central place, 
Will shine on Christmas dinner, 
And every happy face. 
3 
I’ll put mine in the window, 
Its beams will glow, and then, 
Its light will say, “Good will to all, 
It’s Christmas time again.” 


Lip Reading for Older Students 


One of the things we like best about 
‘Christmas is the fact that many of our 
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Christmas customs have descended to us 
from ancient times. 

Why do we have the Yule log blazing in 
the fireplace? 

This custom goes back to pre-Christian 
days, when German and Celtic tribes cele- 
brated the winter solstice with the Festival 
of Yule. The people were so glad the tide 
of winter had turned that they had logs 
burned and big fires announced that win- 
ter’s worst was over. Dancing and feasting 
followed. 

And why do we like to hang up the 
mistletoe? 

This goes back to the time of the Druids, 
those strange priests of the Celts of Gaul 
and Britain. The Druids ruled with abso- 
lute authority. They superintended affairs 
of religion and morality. They were judges. 
They had some knowledge of geometry and 
philosophy. They were versed in “black 
magic.” 

The oak tree was especially sacred to the 
Druids, and their mystic ceremonies took 
place in oak groves. 

The Druids had a reverence for the mis- 
tletoe when it grew on an oak. A Druid 
dressed in white mounted the oak tree, and 
with a knife of gold cut off the mistletoe. 
Another Druid in white robes received it. 

So the mistletoe was considered a sacred 
flower. 

Now we hang it over the doorway on 
Christmas eve. 

What happens then? 
tell. 


That is for you to 


To “Fill In” Your Christmas Program 


Give five small boys a bell, a drum, a 
horn, a tambourine, and a toy violin. Let 
them come in, one at a time, for the follow- 
ing exercise, putting the children with best 
speech at the beginning and end. Then 
let all play together a moment. 


First child: | Merry Christmas, everyone. 

I will ring a Christmas bell. 

Second child: I will beat my Christmas 
drum. 

Third child: 


I can blow my horn quite 
well. 


Fourth child: I will shake the tambourine. 
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Fifth child: I will play my violin. 
We'll make Christmas music 
now. 
Anyway, a Christmas din! 
(All play.) 


Letter from a Teacher to Her Sister 
Who Has a Deaf Boy in the School 


Dear Inez: 

You wrote asking for my advice. You 
say you want Bobby to think of others 
during the Christmas holidays, and not to 
be so selfish and inconsiderate as he was 
in the Thanksgiving holidays. 
You say his only concern 
seems to be what he will get 
and how much he can grab. 

I’m afraid you are a bit 
late, Inez. Bobby is nine. 
He has shown me all the let- 
ters you have sent him this 
fall. 

Have you ever, in those let- 
ters, made one suggestion as 
to something Bobby could do for anybody 
else? Not once. The letters always run like 
this: “Tell us what you want for Hallow- 
een.” “Tell mother what you want Daddy 
to buy for you when he takes you to town.” 
“Next time you come home mother will buy 
you a new sweater. I am sorry you do not 
like the one Uncle Joe sent you.” 

And yet you are surprised that Bobby is 
selfish ! 

Bobby has been making some clumsy 
presents for you and his father in his 
woodcraft class. Please, please make a big 
fuss over these things. Bobby has to learn 
the joy of giving. Let him spend some of 
his pocket money to buy cards for his class- 
mates, and let him address them himself. 
Don’t just hand him cards to mail to them. 

Consult Bobby as to what he can make at 
home for his sister. He has tools enough 
for doll furniture. Tell him if he stays 
away from the movies twice—you say he is 
always begging to go—you will let him 
have the money to buy something for 
Grandmother. He loves her very much. 
Ask him what he will give the maid. She 
is very kind to Bobby. 
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Let him help you with the Christmas 
preparations. He can tie up the less fussy 
packages, perhaps, and stone the raisins 
or crack the nuts for Christmas dinner, 
He can go to the store for you, and help 
you decorate the house. Let him work til] 
he gets a Dit tired. 

You say Bobby seems to have the notion 
that the whole family must give up to him. 
Is it any wonder? Last Christmas, if you 
remember, he preferred his little sister’s 
umbrella to the one you had bought for 
him, and you made little Eleanor change 
with him, “because brother is deaf, dear, 
and he doesn’t understand.” And when we 
played “Up Jenkins” together, after dinner, 
and he wanted to hold the quarter every 
time, we let him. We also let him beat 
his new drum all afternoon till we nearly 
went crazy. O, I blame myself, too. I can 
be firm with my pupils, but when it comes 
to Bobby I weaken! 

However, it behooves us to make an extra 
effort for Bobby’s sake this Christmas, 
I'll be with you Christmas Day, and some- 
how we'll work out a plan that gives Bobby 
opportunities to be more considerate. 

We can provide, among his presents, one 
box of candy for him to “treat everybody 
after Christmas dinner.” We can warn him 
beforehand that if he doesn’t like the things 
Uncle Joe has for him he mustn’t say so, or 
look disappointed, or “Uncle Joe will feel 
hurt.” Let Bobby feel that he is definitely 
one of the hosts on Christmas day, and that 
the relatives who visit are his guests, and 
that it is more important for them to have 
a good time than it is for Bobby. He won't 
want to bang on the piano if this makes 
Aunt Sue have a headache. Aunt Sue is his 
company. She must enjoy herself! If he 
climbs all over Grandma she will feel tired, 
but if he shows Grandma his new books, 
and tells time for her she will be proud of 
him. If he helps Liza carry out the dishes 
she will get through her work sooner, and 
go home for her own Christmas celebrating 
with her family. O, we'll think of lots of 
things to help Bobby. We must. 


Affectionately, 
| ae 
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Another Christmas Entertainment 


For the teacher of a day class in a place 
where it is next to impossible to have any 
Christmas Assembly, we pass on an idea we 
saw carried out by a friend who teaches 
little hearing children in a rural school. 

She had a big table, and covered it with 
red chintz which the children had pre- 
viously marked off in “bricks.” She put this 
over the table so it hung down straight on 
all sides, and on top of it she stuck a card- 
board chimney made by the children. She 
herself outlined windows and a door, and 
made a slit wide enough for the children 
to crawl through. 

Then after they had spoken pieces about 
it, the children carried into the “Christmas 
House” all those things that make Christ- 
mas happy—toys and cakes and candy and 
holly, and a tiny Christmas tree, and even 
a Christmas fairy who was to bring kind- 
ness and love to the house at Christmas 
time. 

Of course, only one child was in the 
house at a time, as there was a real door- 
way behind the table. Screens could be 
fixed up to hide the exits, however, if this 
were necessary. Afterwards, the toys and 
gifts were divided among the children. 


Something New in Christmas Cards 


Of course you will want to send all your 
school acquaintances cards, as usual. But 
why send the usual cards? Why not try 
a little novelty? Buy the cards, tear out 
those stereotyped verses about Christmas 
Wish or Christmas Thought of You, and 
substitute these, which we are sure you 
and your colleagues at school will find more 
appropriate. 


To a Board Member 


Dear Mr. Board Member, 
A Happy New Year. 
“Twill be happy for me 

If I keep my job here. 


To the Principal 


Good cheer! You’re cool when I am late, 
Though never are you surly. 
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But gosh! You never count the times 
I’m in my school room early! 


To the Janitor 


Here’s a buck for you, Janitor, 
I’d make it more, 

If you wouldn’t get mad 

At the scraps on my floor. 
But still, Merry Christmas, 
And I'll never tell 

You don’t sweep that place 

By the door very well. 


To the School Visitors 


All hail! You come with pleasant greeting, 

And pupils and teacher enjoy the meeting. 

But why do you 
choose the awful 
minute AS 3 

When Paul spilled ; 
the ink and May- 
belle is in it? 

Must you always pop 
in when the class 
is a riot? 

Can’t you ever be 
here when the 
children are quiet? 


To the School Doctor 


I wish you Merry Christmas, too, 
At this glad Christmas season, 
Though I admit it irks me, sir, 
I dread you, and with 
reason. 
When’er you set my 
children’s arms, 
And hurt them, and 
they languish, 
And when you take 
their tonsils out, 
I suffer all their an- 
guish. 


a 




















To the Trusted Teacher Pal 


Friend I dare argue with, borrow from, too, 

Who tellest me news that I never would 
hear, 

And lettest me pour out upon thee my woes, 

I wish thee the best, and a Happy New 
Year. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Day School Christmas Party 
| WOULD like to tell you about the 


Christmas party held last year at Janet’s 

school. There are 42 pupils and 5 
teachers, so they decided to have a Christ- 
mas dinner at the school December 22. The 
teachers made out the menu and asked each 
mother to send one dish of food for the 
dinner. The school furnished the milk for 
the children. The advanced classes made 
place cards and party hats. Their work 
tables were set together in the form of a 
hollow square with one side open, and were 
decorated with trees and little Santa 
Clauses. We all ate at one table. Some 
of the mothers went to help serve, and when 
the children were all seated they bowed 
their heads, folded their hands, and the 
larger ones repeated a prayer that they had 
learned. On the blackboard I noticed the 
prayer of thanks and some sentences about 
Christmas, and whose birthday it was. 
Nearby was a beautiful picture of the Ma- 
donna and Child. It was a very impressive 
few minutes. 

The children put on their paper hats and 
such a nice party they had. Then when 
the room was put in order again we went 
across the hall and they had their Christmas 
tree and gift exchange, with one of the 
larger boys playing Santa and coming in 
through a fireplace the big boys had made 
and set in front of one of the doors. It 
made you feel so good to see how very 
much they could enjoy Christmas in spite 


of handicaps. Mrs. V. R., Mo. 
Christmas Does Not Need Much 
Explaining 


Some of you want to know how to ex- 
plain Christmas. You should have been 
with me today at the school party given by 
our day school for the deaf. If you had 
watched the tiny babies with their Santa 
Claus, popcorn balls, candy canes and stock- 
ings filled with candy, you would have felt 
that they got plenty of joy out of it. Christ- 
mas needs little explaining if you can take 


your little ones to a real Christmas party. 

As for the older ones—well, last year my 
nine-year-old Don wrote a letter to Santa 
Claus and sent it in care of Sears-Roebuck. 
You can imagine my surprise when the 
package was delivered C.O.D. $15.17. He 
had asked for an electric razor for daddy, 
a pajama suit for me and a punching bag 
for himself. How the postman laughed 
when I told him what Don had done, and 
he wrote on the package why the parcel 
was refused. Who says our deaf children 
aren't going places? 


Mrs. M. C., New Jersey. 


Teaching the Names of the 
Family Group 


At last, the roundabout! But no doubt 
it was wise to wait about making its ap- 
pearance, because we have had a houseful 
of grandparents and aunties—no uncles. 
(How shall we ever get “uncle” ex- 
plained?) And we have had a wedding in 
the family. My cousin, lovely in white 
satin and veil, was married recently. 
Johnita was enthralled, and came home 
with the bridegroom’s white carnation 
pinned to her proud little front. If she 
gets “a little more” (as Bert occasionally 
points out) because she is deaf—why, good 
enough! It’s small return for such a bur- 
dening loss. So long as she behaves her- 
self and works hard, I’m quite willing for 
her to turn her liabilities into assets when- 
ever she can manage it. 

Our latest use of snapshots is a booklet 
entitled “Johnita’s Family.” Under a snap 
of my husband and myself, I wrote: 


Daddy and Mama are the father and mother 
of the family. 

Daddy is Mama’s husband. 

Mama is Daddy’s wife. 

They have four children. 

They have three daughters and one son. 


Under Margot’s picture: 


Margot is their first child. 
She is their oldest daughter. 
She is older than Roberta. 
She is Johnita’s oldest sister. 
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And so on down to George, using older and 
younger, brother and sister, youngest and 
other words whose meaning becomes ob- 
vious when applied to known relationships. 

I have a blackboard by the table where 
we eat, so that names of food and table 
conversation can be straightened out then 
and there. 

Mrs. H., Thank you for that good 
thought. “Day by day a stone” (and I 
only hope it’s the right one!) “for the 
wall.” 

Mrs. T., I’ve already written you a per- 
sonal letter. Fortunately I had Roberta, 
who hears, to “ride herd” on Nita. They 
played together constantly, being only two 
years apart. And Bert is such a live person 
that under her supervision the drabbest of 
games takes on a quality of adventure. 
How much Nita owes to Bert is hard to 
compute. Just now they are both taking 
tap dancing and getting lots of pleasure 
out of it. Bert can always remember and 
help Johnita at home, though Nita is no 
slouch herself. 

Yes, Johnita talks some, and definitely 
uses her speech. She has called us all by 
name since she was five or younger: Mama, 
Daddy, Bert, Margot, Grandmother, Grand- 
father, Alice, Grandma, Grandpa. She 
makes known her wants orally. More often 
than not we must correct either her lan- 
guage or her pronunciation, but she uses 
her speech naturally. She yells, “Hi-Yo, 
Silver,” with as much zest as any nine year 
old. And she says disgustedly, “doggone,” 
or “I am dumb” when she makes a mistake. 
Some of the sentences which are definitely 
hers are: “Where is Bert?” “Please pass 
the bread.” “May I have a banana?” “We 
went to school.” “Betty did not come to 
school.” “We played baseball.” And while 
she understands no words through hear- 
ing, her voice is greatly improved when 
she is wearing her aid. 


The First Words Learned 


When she was about three we had a 
tutor for a few months, who taught her 
most of her elements. Soon after this teach- 
er left, I was doing some follow-the-leader 
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exercises with Nita. Touching my head 
and saying “Head,” my arm, and saying 
“Arm.” To my surprise, Johnita rubbed 
her plump arm and said “ahm.” I fairly 
wept for joy. “Up” was the next word, 
and when she found that it was good for a 
“toss on high,” she said “Up” to everyone. 

Your baby would profit by good kinder- 
garten sense training material: blocks to 
build, stairs to climb, sand to dig in, beads 
to thread when she’s ready, and a bubble 
pipe. Bubbles are fun and excellent for 
breath control. Patsy evidently has some 
hearing which, when she is older, may be a 
help in learning speech. 

Our rainy season gives promise of lots of 
wild flowers. So I hope we can make a 
wild flower book similar to the bird book 
we made last spring. The person who first 
finds the flower will do a colored sketch 
of it. We'll look it up and write the name 
and any interesting data. And so the book 
grows. Everyone sounds so delightfully 
busy in this letter, it’s an inspiration to go 
to work. 

How I wish I might have been in Provi- 
dence in June! The results of the ques- 
tionnaires from parents are interesting. 
Perhaps we all feel that the speech and 
lip reading are most important, because. 
after all, in an extremity we can always 
use the fly swatter for discipline. 


Mrs. M. W., California. 
A Hearing Test Brings Results 


On January 2, it turned out that I had 
to go to San Antonio to take baby John to 
see a doctor, so I dashed a letter to New 
Mexico and persuaded my parents to drive 
and meet us there. And then we drove on 
up to Dallas, and again went all through 
having audiometer tests made and trying 
different hearing aids. I don’t know how 
much those hearing aid salesmen come in 
contact with deafened children or people 
who rely on lip reading, but I think they 
would do well to study something about it. 
It was ridiculous the way they would say 
to Barbara, “How do you like Mexico?” 
pursing their lips out so that it was impos- 
sible for her to understand, and she would 
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turn to me or Mrs. Brooks to “translate” 
for her. I think we could well initiate a 
crusade for more and better information 
on giving hearing tests—among doctors as 
well as the ones who test hearing in connec- 
tion with selling the machines. I saw the 
Vo ta Review on the desk of the reception 
room of the Vacolite Company, and it 


looked like home. 


But anyway, to go back to the test. We 
were so happy over the results, as Barbara 
isn’t nearly so deaf as one would think from 
the tests made four years ago. Heretofore 
we had thought she did not respond to 
bone-conduction, but this time she defi- 
nitely did, though we got greater response 
from air-conduction. I felt so happy when 
I spoke to her, saying “Barbara Jean,” and 
she looked at me, just beaming, and said, 
“You said ‘Barbara Jean’.” It was a thrill 
—the first time she has heard my voice. | 
am afraid now that in trying to wait to de- 
cide on what instrument to buy we have 
lost some precious time, which we must 
hurry and make up for. Fortunately, her 
best hearing range is within the conversa- 
tional tones. She hears very little of the 
lower frequencies and goes completely out 
on the high frequencies. She has had 
some auricular training this past year, so 
could recognize some words by sound. 


Someone in the letters asked about the 
best age to have hearing tests made, and | 
wonder if it isn’t well to start young, at 
maybe four or five, and then not be dis- 
couraged even if you don’t have satisfac- 
tory results. In time, the child becomes 
more accustomed to taking the tests and 
understands better the response he is sup- 
posed to give. At least in our case, each 
time the test has been quite an improve- 
ment over the last, though it hasn’t been 
until lately that there seemed to be enough 
usable hearing to make it worth while to 
use an aid. Now we are so happy about it, 
and Barbara Jean just beamed when we 
took the instrument away with us. She 
couldn’t have been happier over the finest 
toy in the world. What we did was to take 
an Audiphone on two months’ trial, a con- 
cession made as she would be using it in 
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school rather than at home. I am still on 
the fence about vacuum and carbon type 
aids, but suppose that if big advances are 
made in the vacuum tube type, we can buy 
another in time. 

I was so interested in the excerpts from 
Alexander G. Bell’s notebook in the Voit, 
Review. They are so human, and how 
similar they are to the idea Mrs. W. had! 
Not long ago we had the Alexander Graham 
Bell picture, and | think it is one of the 
finest pictures I have ever seen. I could 
hardly stand it where he had taught the 
little boy to say “father,” and then when he 
was showing the father what the little boy 
could do. It brought back so many memo- 
ries to me. 

It was interesting that in the questions 
the parents asked, “discipline” was so far 
down on the list. At one time, I'll admit 
that was our greatest problem, but now 
Barbara Jean keeps so busy with her out- 
side interests that a question on discipline 
never comes up. She went to New Mexico 
for Christmas, handled her own funds, and 
entertained the passengers and crew with 
her accordion. Her train was five hours 
late for some reason, but her grandmother 
said she got off the train in El Paso just 
beaming and as proud as a peacock. She 
spent the holidays with her grandparents 
and cousins, and they report perfect be- 
havior and “such independence.” 


Mrs. L. U., Mexico. 
A Mothers’ Club 


My young man has just had another 
birthday and he is six. I helped him carry 
the “eats” and favors for his birthday party 
to school, and then he told me not to come 
to the party, but to wait till it was time for 
him to come home. I asked his teacher if 
she would help him fix the things. I have 
always enjoyed helping him, but knew he 
liked doing it all himself. I think it is a 
hard time when parents first realize their 
children want to try their own wings. 

Our mothers’ club is simply priceless. I 
don’t know what I would have done with- 
out it. This year we are going into prob- 

(Continued on page 880) 
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The Deaf and the Deafened in industry 


By Jay Cooke Howarp 


HEN I see a blind man | am very 
W sorry for him. When a blind man 

hears that I am deaf, he is very 
sorry for me. Each prefers to bear his own 
cross. Both of us have become adjusted to 
our condition. When you see a blind per- 
son your sympathy goes out to him. It is 
quite likely that, every day of your lives. 
you see and pass deaf people without know- 
ing that they are deaf. 

This comparison is used to bring out the 
peculiar situation in which the deaf find 
themselves. And who are the deaf? The 
deaf form a cross section of the body poli- 
tic at the ratio of, roughly, one deaf person 
to each 2,000 of population. If there are 
4,000 presidents of manufacturing concerns 
in Michigan, I will name two who are deaf. 
Deafness is no respecter of persons. As the 
preponderance of our population is of the 
working class, so too, the great portion of 
the deaf seek their sustenance by labor. 

The deaf do not form a homogeneous 
class. There are differences that arise from 
the age at which they became deaf; from a 
difference in the degree of deafness and 
from the different methods employed in 
their education. While they have problems 
in common, each group has its special prob- 
lems. 

There are also the hard of hearing who 
outnumber the deaf ten to one. It was the 
intent of those who drew up the act creating 
the Division of the Deaf and Deafened 
within Michigan’s Department of Labor 
and Industry to include all those whose 
hearing is so impaired that they feel the 
need of such assistance as the Division may 
be able to offer. 

The idea of such a division originated in 
Minnesota where one was created in 1913. 
In 1923, North Carolina followed Minne- 
sota’s example. In 1937 Michigan fell in 
line, being the third state to provide thus 





*An address delivered before the industrial division 
of the Grand Rapids Safety Council (an association 
of manufacturers), Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


for the deaf. Many states are now attempt- 
ing to enact similar legislation. 

The Act creating this division in Michi- 
gan was sponsored by the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 

The main purpose of the division is to 
place the deaf and the deafened in industry. 


The First Vocational Training 
Was Given to the Deaf 


For seventy-five years the State School 
for the Deaf at Flint has educated the deaf 
children of the State and has supplemented 
their education with vocational training. In 
recent years eighteen day schools for the 
deaf have been established in the larger 
cities of the State. Not counting the chil- 
dren in parochial and private schools, in 
1938 there were 1,100 deaf children being 
educated in Michigan. The day schools do 
not have facilities for vocational training. 
It is the purpose of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction to make revisions in both 
the Day Schools’ and the State Schools’ 
programs to meet more adequately the vo- 
cational needs of these children. It is in- 
teresting here to note that the first voca- 
tional training given in educational insti- 
tutions was in schools for the deaf. 

The deaf have always been able to take 
their place in industry. They are good, 
sensible, industrious people who are an as- 
set to the State. They work, marry, raise 
families, pay taxes and live normal and re- 
spectable lives. You will not find a deaf 
person in any of your penal institutions. 

Simple trades have given way to mass 
production; labor is unionized; labor laws 
have multiplied; occupational hazards and 
diseases are the result of increased tempo 
in production and various forms of insur- 
ance become mandatory for the protection 
of both the employer and the employee. A 
Division in the Department of Labor to as- 
sist the deaf in meeting these changed con- 
ditions is logical, so logical that the bill 
creating this division was enacted by the 
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1937 legislature without a single vote in 
opposition and within two days of the mini- 
mum time required for a bill to take the 


hurdles. 


The deaf are not at all worried about 
their ability to make good if given the op- 
portunity. Their difficulty comes from the 
fact that their handicap is overrated by the 
employers of labor. Under present condi- 
tions the employer has much to contend 
with, and the question of employing the 
deaf is in many cases something quite new 
to him. With a multitude of questions oc- 
cupying his mind, he is apt to brush it 
aside. If he gives it momentary considera- 
tion he may feel that he will have difficulty 
in giving orders, or that, because of his 
deafness, the employee may be subject to 
extra hazard. 


Testimony from Employers 


This is where the work of the Division 
comes in. During the past year the Divi- 
sion has sent out some 4,000 letters to man- 
ufacturers asking their experience with and 
their reaction to the idea of employing the 
deaf. We have had a 30% return. Ap- 
proximately 200 have employed or are now 
employing the deaf. The testimony is unan- 
imous that the deaf make exceptionally 
good workmen. They are commended espe- 
cially in precision work. It is held that, 
because of their deafness, their attention is 
not distracted and they concentrate better. 
Because they realize that it is not always 
easy for them to secure employment, when 
once placed they are loyal and remain on 
their jobs. It is not at all uncommon to 
find deaf men who have been with a single 
employer for 25 years or longer. We do not 
have to go outside of Grand Rapids for 
such testimony. We addressed letters to 
254 employers in Grand Rapids and re- 
ceived 63 replies. Quite a few of your 
larger concerns have employed the deaf for 
years. Others have not employed the deaf 
but express a willingness to co-operate with 
us in this placement work. Throughout 
the State, this willingness has been ex- 
pressed, by practically the same number of 
concerns as now employ the deaf. 
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“Rated Among Our Best Employees” 


We are happy to be able to quote the ex. 
perience of a few of those in Grand Rapids 
who have employed the deaf. These com- 
ments range from a statement that, “they 
are entirely satisfactory” and “we employ 
cabinet makers who are totally deaf as well 
as upholsterers; they generally prove to he 
very good workmen,” to more enthusiastic 
commendation such as: “they are rated 
among our best employees because they are 
not easily distracted from their duties.” 
One reports having employed a deaf lady 
for over fifteen years “on rather important 
clerical work and she is very capable and 
competent.” Another who employs two 
deaf men, writes: “we have found these 
deaf men very efficient, in fact, more so 
than our other employees.” In another fac- 
tory where two deaf men are employed, one 
“turns out very high grade work and at- 
tends strictly to business,” while the other 
“is very ambitious and does his work well.” 
Three others are found to be “conscien- 
tious, agreeable and excellent workmen.” 
Another employer reports a deaf employee 
“who is efficient and very loyal; the other 
employees esteem him highly.” Still an- 
other writes: “he seems to be a very compe 
tent worker and is a very satisfactory em- 
ployee. Our experience with this deaf per- 
son, as well as with one or two others we 
have had in the past, convinces us that, for 
certain types of work, a deaf person is 
fully as desirable, if not more desirable, 
than a normal person.” Some of the gentle- 
men here present may recognize these quo- 
tations and I wish to thank them. 


The Question of Liability 


Some manufacturers when approached 
on the matter of employing the deaf have 
raised the objection that insurance com- 
panies covering compensation risks take ex 
ception to deaf employees. Compensation 
is handled in the Department of Labor; and 
the Commissioner of Labor, Mr. George A. 
Krogstad, would very much appreciate in- 
formation concerning any insurance com- 
pany that discriminates against the deaf. 

(Continued on page 874) 
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wersoe Teachers of Lip Reading == 


California 


Alameda 


Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 


Berkeley 


Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucet1a M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S, RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Pasadena 


Miss Lucy Etta CAsE 
Hotel Green 


San Francisco 


Miss HitpA Marie ForscREeNne 
1760 Pacific Ave., Apt. 8 
Phone: Ordway 1402 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 

Mrs. Lituran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSon 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. Maruitpa W. SmitH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6205 


Connecticut 


West Hartford 


Miss Evetina DUNBAR 
691 Farmington Avenur 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Miss Auice Poote 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 


Miss ExvizABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 

Mrs. St. Jutien CuL_tum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 


Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


East Chicago 
Miss JAYNE SHOVER 
4819 Magoun 


Indianapolis 


Mrs. Georce B. KatzENBERGER 


1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Maryland 


Baltimore 

Mrs. B. B. Evans 

3021 Frederick Avenue 
Phone: Gilmor 3573 


Hyattsville 


Mrs. Abert S. Brown 
% Mrs. Leland Fricke 
R.F.D. No. 1 

Phone: Silver Spring 22-J 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New EnciLanp ScuHoou or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Cambridge 


Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


Worcester 


Miss Grace Lancpon BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 


Mrs. Artuur J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Detroit 


Miss Etnet M. Corsy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BuNGcER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpoutst 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. Witutram F. Pascog 
4845 France Ave., S. 
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apvertiseMeNt Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 4?V=RTISEmenr 


Missouri Port Washington, Long Island Texas 
Miss MarcAareT DUNN : 
St, Louis Falaise Estate Austin 
¢ Phone: Port Washington 819-R Mrs. Max BICKLER 
Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcH1e 901 W. 16th Street 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel Phone: 6460 
4907 West Pine Blvd. Syracuse ual 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 Miss ExvizasetH G. DELANY Dallas 
510 Bellevue Ave. Miss Louise HILtyer 
Phone: 5-0978 5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 
New Jersey 
Houston 
J Cit Ohio Miss Auice I. Putnam 
teaalatetidh 3610 Milam Street 
Mrs. Heten N. WEIss Columbus : 
247 Harrison Avenue Miss M KM San Antonio 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R a Se Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 434 Thel Dri 
Phone: WA 2826 — 
Newark Phone: Pershing 4520 
Miss FLorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue : Pet ore 
Phone: ES 2-8309 Pennsylvania Virginia 
Tenafly Philadelphia cote z 
i Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask ISS JANIE KINNIER 
Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 1420 Walnut Street 601 Washington Street 
20 Westervelt Avenue P ‘ Phone: 1248-J 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J hone: Pennypacker 6780 F 
Washington 
New York Rhode Island 
Seattle 
Albany Providence Miss om tee “4 JOHNSON 
1901 North 37th Street 
Miss ExvizasetH HUNTING Miss Marte L, Stack . 
270 Morton Avenue 221 Doyle Avenue Phone: Melrose 4734 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 Spokane 
Elmhurst, Long Island Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES E. 614 27th Avenue 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue Sunt, Covelins Phone: Riv. 3623 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 
Sail Columbie West Virginia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
Miss EtHet J. TURLEY 918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 Romney 
Phone: Katonah 171 odin Seteneh ch, Cobden 
Greenville Box 73 
Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 
Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
Miss Minnie B. FABREGAS 417 East North Street 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J CANADA 
New York City Tennessee Quebec 
Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss PavuLine RALLI Nashville Montreal 
O08 iaenon Anema Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN Miss Marcaret J. WorcESTER 
Mr. Frank A. TABER 2104 Dixie Place 1509 Sherbrooke St., West 


160 West 106th St. Phone: 7-3975-J Phone: FI 2851 
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Etchings You Can Make 


Simplified Etchingcraft—Vocation or Avocation 


By CaTHERINE A. Hoop 


my friends whose Christmas cards 

are always the most interesting and 
carry the most thoughtful message—those 
friends who make their own cards. 

When speaking of carrying a thoughtful 
message, I do not refer to the worded mes- 
sage only, but also—and especially—to the 
understood expression of care and time 
spent in creating that card for the bene- 
fit of the one to receive it. A person does 
not usually design and make his own greet- 
ing without portraying something of him- 
self in it. 

When my father’s friend who is an artist 
said the students at his summer art colony 
were making Christmas cards by a new 
method, something he thought I would 
like to do, my interest flashed immediately, 
but quickly dimmed when I learned that 
what his students were making was etch- 
ings. 

To me an etching had always represented 
the peak in artistic talent, training and pre- 
cision; something achieved only after a 
great deal of dark and mysterious prepa- 
ration, skill and labor—something far be- 
yond my humble scope. I recalled vaguely 
having read somewhere that the real old 
masters of the art had their own recipes 
for making “ground” for their copper 
plates, said recipes containing things like 
beeswax and pitch and requiring melting 
of the wax, “constant stirring,” “simmer- 
ing gently”—sounds like a pudding! Does 
it seem like “Greek” to you? It did to me, 
too. 

And so when Mr. Artist talked about my 
making etchings, I visioned copper plates 


| AST year I tried to join the ranks of 
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which had to be prepared with coatings 
of ground before I could put my designs 
on them, and wondered how on earth I 
could ever learn the process in time to 
make Christmas cards. But our artist 
friend confidently sent me a little book of 
instructions, some etching plates, a needle 
and other equipment out of a New Way 
Etching Kit such as his students were using. 

Imagine my surprise and relief to find 
his plates were made of aluminum and 
were already coated! He urged me to make 
a simple design on a plate, send it to him 
and he would run it off on his press. 


Etching First Plate 


I studied the little book, which gave 
very clear, simple directions, and found 
that I should transfer my design from my 
paper to the plate by means of the little 
sheets of carbon, the same size as the plate 
itself (3 x 4 inches), which came with the 
kit. The only complication here was in the 
fact that the drawing should appear on the 
plate in reverse, which entailed printing 
backwards if I were to have “Greetings” 
or “Merry Christmas” on my design, but 
with very little practice I found printing 
backwards surprisingly easy. 

With my drawing safely transferred to 
the plate, the next step was to draw my 
needle over the lines of the design, scratch- 
ing therefrom the surface coating of the 
plate. This process is called “needling,” 
after which I was ready for the “biting,” 
which I never did without getting quite a 
kick out of it. 

When the plate had been needled—that 
is, when the metal had been exposed in the 
lines of the design—lI placed it in an acid 
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bath which I had prepared in accordance 
with directions, and then the fun began. 
In my scratched lines appeared little bub- 
bles, then gray matter. This was the acid 
“biting” my lines to make them deep 
enough to hold ink. The little book of in- 
structions had a table showing lines of va- 
ried degrees of heaviness and how many 
minutes a plate had been left in the bath to 
create each set of lines, so I left my plate 
in long enough to get the desired darkness 
of line, though at intervals I had to remove 
the plate and wipe off the gray particles 
which had been lifted out of the lines by 
the acid. I do not know why this process 
was so exciting, but it always was for me. 

With my plate thus prepared I sent it to 
Mr. Artist and waited in suspense to see 
what sort of print he made from my plate 
and to know what he thought about my 
labors. He was well enough pleased with 
my work so that he presented me with a 
press, some paper and a tube of ink, and 
told me to go to it! 


The First Attempt 

Of course my design had been very sim- 
ple—just a plain candle in a holder with 
one word “Greetings” — and the print 
showed that in one or two places I had not 
been firm enough with my needle, had not 
taken the coating off the plate sufficiently 
for the acid to bite into it and make an 
even, clear-cut line. However, I was able 
to doctor it up a bit and that design sur- 
vived as a popular one even when com- 
pared to plates more expertly needled later. 

The needle to which I have referred re- 
sembles an ordinary wooden pen holder 
with a victrola needle for the pen point and 
is called by artists a “stylus.” Grasping 
my stylus as I would a pencil, I had drawn 
it over the lines of my design. At first of 
course I had only guessed at how hard I 
should bear down with it, but it did not 
take long to get the feel of it, and after my 
first plate I knew how it should be done! 

One of the many advantages of these 
aluminum plates is that they may be used 
on both sides, a separate design on each 
side, with the lines of both designs being 
bitten at once while the plate is in the bath. 
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GREETINGS 


THE FIRST ETCHING I MADE—AND THE MOST 
POPULAR 


Creating Designs 


It was fun to make Christmas designs. 
Having no artistic talent or training, | 
could not just create designs out of my 
head, so I hunted up old Christmas cards 
and Christmas issues of magazines and 
from them obtained ideas, sometimes using 
parts of the cards or magazine illustrations 
for models. A few years before I had made 
cards using pen and ink. These were sim- 
ple candle designs but they had given me 
practice in drawing candles which stood me 
in good stead at this time. 


Trying to find a motif for peace, I hap- 
pened to see a picture of a dove over a 
poem in a magazine. I used it for a model, 
and instead of having my dove perched on 
the sprig of pine as he was in the maga- 
zine, I put him on a branch of holly, put 
candles to the right and to the left of him 
and “Merry Christmas” below him. I 
wanted him to be carrying a message of 
peace, but he was at the wrong angle for 
the word PEACE to have shown up on an 
envelope carried in his bill, so I put the 
envelope on a ribbon and my _ picture 
showed him with cne end of the ribbon in 
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CATHERINE HOOD HOLDING SOME FINISHED ETCHINGS. SHE BIDS US NOTE THE PILE OF 


BLOTTERS AT THE LEFT. 


THEN PRESSED UNDER A STACK OF BOOKS. 


DAMP PRINTS WERE PLACED BETWEEN THESE, AND 
IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE INK MIXING 


PLATE WITH INK SQUEEZED OUT ON IT. 


his bill and the peace message flying 
through the air at the other end of it. 

For models in a design of the Christ- 
child in the manger, I used two Madonna 
and Child reproductions from my sister’s 
collection of Madonnas, also a manger 
scene in a book of Christmas stories. From 
these three I obtained some idea of how I 
wanted my picture, and after drawing and 
redrawing, practicing especially the baby’s 
head, I completed it to my satisfaction. 

This particular design illustrates well the 
use of heavy and dark lines to advantage 
(See page 852). I needled the main out- 
lines of the picture first, then placed the 
plate in the acid bath, removing it to add 
a few lines, immersing it again, and so on, 
the very fine lines of the hay going on 
last. This was a very interesting process, 
but it called for a great deal of care, espe- 
cially if I was putting a design on both 
sides of my plate, in order to have my 
graduating lines accurate. I did learn a 


trick of adding lines to my picture without 
biting other parts of it further or harming 
the design on the reverse side of the plate. 
This I did by dipping my finger in the 
bath and putting a drop of the solution on 
the line or lines to be bitten, taking care to 
prevent the acid from getting into the fin- 
ished lines.* Shadings on some of my ean- 
dles were brought up well by not needling 
all of the plate at once. 


Pastime Becomes Business 


All of my designs were not as compli- 
cated as the Dove of Peace and the Christ 
Child. As my work shaped up and my 
friends saw what I was doing they urged 
me to make cards for sale, not only giving 
me their own orders but taking samples to 
show to others. As orders came in it was 
evident that the simple candle designs were 





*Though the writer did not use it, there is a pro- 


tective fluid available for covering needled lines so 
that only those to be bitten deeper are exposed to the 
acid. 
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trick to running the press. The press re- 
sembles a clothes wringer, but the rollers 
on the press are only about half as long as 
those of the ordinary wringer; and where 
clothes are run through the wringer, a 


So board with a felt mat on it runs through 






THIS DESIGN ILLUSTRATES THE ADVANTAGEOUS USE OF 


HEAVY, DARK LINES. 


to be the most popular and this followed 
through. For general use people seem to 
shy from the religious themes in design. 


Making the Prints 


The actual art work in making my greet- 
ing cards did not extend beyond the mak- 
ing of the plates, but it took care and a 
little practice to turn off from the press 
good, clear prints. 

The plates were impressed on special 
etching paper which came with my set and 
which had to be used while damp, having 
been soaked in water for at least four hours 
before use. I usually put my paper to 
soak at night, so it would be ready for use 
the following morning. 

Most of my prints I made with brown 
(burnt umber) ink, though I did make 
some with black and some with red ink 
with good effect. The ink which came 
with my set seemed to make finer prints 
than other inks that I tried. It seemed 
of the best consistency for my plates. 

Although I had an inking roller—a small 
wooden roller—I preferred to use my finger 
for applying the ink to the plate. It was 
quicker and easier and I could feel that my 
lines were well inked. Likewise, it worked 
better to use the palm of my hand for the 
plate wiping, though with my design 
smeared with a thin coat- 
ing of ink I did wipe the 
plate once or twice with 
the special wiping cloth 
first, using my hand for 
the final clean wiping. 

There is no particular 
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the press. The etching plate is placed upon 
the board with the damp 
paper upon it and the felt 
mat over the paper. All of 
this is turned through the 
rollers—and the print is 
made! 

The first complication I ran into with 
the press was in knowing how to place my, 
paper over the plate in order to be sure the 
design would come out straight on the 
paper. I solved this by drawing on a piece! 
of heavy paper a frame of the exact size of 
the paper on which my print was to be 
impressed and within this frame an out-' 
line of the plate in the place where its im- 
pression was to appear on the etching 
paper. As I always placed my plate over its 
outline and my paper within its frame, my 
prints came out straight! As the prints 
came out of the press I placed them be- 
tween sheets of white blotting paper under 
stacks of books in order to have the paper 
dry perfectly smooth. 


Not every one is so fortunate as to have 
an artist friend give him a press! But the 
expense of the press is not large and could 
be overcome easily if a club or group of 
people wanted to make their own cards. 
They could all chip in and buy a press, 
taking turns using it. 


Process Proves Simple 


This description of my labors in making 
my Christmas cards may make the process 
seem long and hard, but once one makes a 
print it is simple. Towards the end of my 


(Continued on page 882) 
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Prescriptive Fitting of Hearing Aids 


By R. H. CrutcHett 


able discussion regarding the need 

for, the possibility and the prob- 
able methods of, the prescriptive fitting 
of hearing aids. There is some difference 
of opinion as to just what is meant by the 
term “prescriptive fitting.” We feel that 
whenever a hearing aid salesman makes an 
audiometric test of the customer’s hearing 
and uses the result of that test to assist him 
in selecting the correct aid, he is using 
one form of prescriptive fitting. However, 
for the purpose of this discussion we will 
define the term as follows: The testing of 
a patient’s hearing by an otologist and 
the writing, by the otologist, of a hearing 
aid prescription which can be filled by 
any one of several! hearing aid dealers. 


RR iste die there has been consider- 


An otologist with whom this subject was 
discussed recently said, “It is not like 
prescribing glasses. With ears we have 
to contend with conductive deafness, per- 
ceptive deafness and—Oh, it is not the 
same thing at all!” Would this doctor have 
us believe that in testing vision the oc- 
ulist finds only nearsightedness and never 
such things as farsightedness, astigmatism, 
crossed eyes, or cataracts? What he should 
have said is, “In prescribing glasses we 
know what to do for the conditions that we 
meet, but as yet we do not know how to 
prescribe hearing aids.” 

There are a number of reasons why 
prescriptive fitting has made no appreciable 
progress in the past. Only a portion of 
the otologists have audiometers. Most of 
the otologists have not been interested in 
the prescribing of hearing aids, feeling 
that their work ended when all that medi- 
cine or surgery could do had been ac- 
complished. The hearing aid manufac- 
turers have not been desirous of having 
this system in effect as they feel that their 
established dealers are doing all that is 
necessary. Because hearing aids and the 
hearing aid industry have been changing 
so rapidly, particularly in the past 5 years, 


no standards have been established upon 
which such a system could be based. In 
the past almost no instruments were made 
with sufficient accuracy so that all units 
of the same type would have exactly the 
same characteristics. Many of us have ex- 
perienced this when our aid was sent in 
for repair and came back greatly changed 
in quality. Many otologists have felt that 
the carbon-type aid was not suitable for 
prescriptive fitting. With the advent of 
the wearable crystal-vacuum tube-type aid 
interest in this subject has been increased. 

Most manufacturers of carbon-type aids 
make several different types of receivers, 
microphones and amplifiers. They desig- 
nate the different types of these units by 
numbers, by letters or by colors. The 
vacuum tube aids have a similar variety 
of units except that in many cases an ad- 
justable tone control replaces a variety of 
amplifiers. The problem in prescriptive 
fitting is to select the exact combination 
of the various units that will give the best 
results for the particular individual who 
is to wear the aid. 

A discussion of prescriptive fitting 
should be under three headings—the ideal 
method, or what we might hope for in the 
distant future, the possibilities for the near 
future, and what could be done with the 
present methods and equipment. Although 
the vacuum tube aids may never entirely 
supersede the carbon-type instruments they 
are considered to lend themselves more eas- 
ily to prescriptive fitting. For this reason 
the sample prescriptions shown will be for 
the vacuum tube aid. 


The Ideal Prescription 

We believe that the ideal hearing aid 
prescription, and one that is physically 
possible, would be written by the otologist 
something like this— 

Air Conduction—Right Ear 

=e &  & 

This would mean that the patient needed 
an air conduction aid for the right ear. 
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The instrument would use a No. 1 re- 
ceiver, a B microphone, the tone con- 
trol should be set at 5 and a 45 volt bat- 
tery should be used. A good many things 
will be necessary before an otologist can 
write such a prescription and the patient 
can have it filled by any one of several 
dealers and receive exactly the hearing 
aid that the physician intended. 

The otologist will have to know a great 
deal more about hearing aids than the 
average one knows at present. He will 
have to be supplied with the necessary 
testing equipment. It is probable that some 
new testing equipment will have to be de- 
veloped. The manufacturers of hearing 
aids will have to standardize their instru- 
ments so that a “B” microphone made by 
one company today, will give the same 
results as a “B” microphone made by 
some other company or at some other 
time. All instruments with the tone con- 
trol set at 5 will have to give the same 
results no matter what company manufac- 
tures them. 

Such a thing could be done if everyone 
really wanted it that way. Then we would 
select our hearing aid dealer much as we 
now select the optician who fills the pre- 
scription for lenses. We would select a 
particular make of aid because of conveni- 
ence of the office to our home, differ- 
ences in price, size, color, service, or con- 
venience in use. We would get the same 
hearing from any instrument which fitted 
the otologist’s prescription. It is perhaps 
too much to expect that such a system will 
ever be in use but we believe that it is the 
ideal method and is possible. 


Possibilities for the Near Future 


A method of writing prescriptions that 
could be reached more easily and in a 
comparatively short time, if the necessary 
effort were made, would be something like 
this: 

Air Conduction—Right Ear 


Resear 1B 5 45 
Seabee i M 1A 3 30 
Western Electric 2 jl 6 45 


etc. 
Such a prescription would cover four or 
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five of the larger companies or, in a small 
city, all those having local dealers. As 
in the previous example the first column 
would indicate the receiver, the second, the 
microphone, the third, the setting for the 
tone control and the last column would 
give the strength of battery to be used. 
The symbols used are not intended to agree 
with the present designation for these parts 
used by any manufacturer. 

As in the previous example, such a pre- 
scription would be possible only after cer- 
tain requirements were met. All the manu- 
facturers would have to make their units 
so accurately that a “B” microphone made 
today would have the same qualities as one 
made two months ago. The otologist would 
have to have the necessary knowledge and 
testing equipment. One hearing aid manu- 
facturer now uses a set of transparent 
guides which are placed over the audiom- 
eter chart and indicate what units are 
to be assembled for the aid. If the manu- 
facturers of audiometers would standardize 
their charts and if each aid manufacturer 
would supply the physician with a set of 
transparent guides for his instruments, 
such a prescription would be _ possible. 
Probably the present type of charts and 
guides would require considerable devel- 
opment or perhaps a different system could 
be devised which would serve the same 
purpose. We believe that such a system 
of prescribing aids is possible and would 
be a big improvement over the “Can you 
hear me now?” “Is it better this way?” 
“How do you like this instrument?” meth- 
od that is used so much today. 


Present Possibilities 


The otologist could, today, if he were in- 
terested enough and well enough acquaint- 
ed with hearing aids, write a prescription 
like this: 

Air Conduction—Right Ear 
Along with the prescription the patient 
would be given a list of the various aids 
and the local dealers’ names and addresses, 
and some advice as to how to select the 
particular aid to meet his requirements. 
Probably the otologist would arrange for 
(Continued on page 887) 
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Deafness Need Not Be a Major Defect 


By Patt J. GLantz 


N January 31, 1921, I was born into 
() a family of two boys and one girl. 

Since I was the youngest in the 
family, my parents gave me a liberal 
amount of their love and _ devotion. 
Throughout my childhood, I enjoyed the 
attention given to me and my antics. In 
our restaurant, the men always had me 
singing, dancing, or doing something to 
amuse them. My Aunt Barbara often 
makes me laugh when she relates the hu- 
morous things that I did when I was a 
small boy. 

While I was having a good time sitting 
on the car tracks pulling out loose cobble- 
stones, or frightening my mother into a 
faint by shouting to her while I stood on 
the roof of a three-story house, my birth- 
days came and went. It was time that | 
started to school. 

I enjoyed the eight years in Saint 
Joseph’s grade school immensely. Al- 
though most of the comments on my re- 
semblance to an angel while I served Holy 
Mass were pleasant to hear, there were 
incidents that gave a very different type 
of report. The cold winter day on which 
several boys, including myself, wrapped 
firecrackers in waste-paper and then threw 
the missiles into the stove stands out clearly 
in my mind. When the stove rattled and 
shook with each explosion until the lid 
flew clattering into a corner, the princi- 
pal, Sister Mary, walked in and warmed 
our hands without the use of fire. Some- 
how, my classmates and I were always 
doing something to break the weary monot- 
ony of school work. We worked hard, 
however, when Sister told us to get down 
to “brass tacks.” 

When I finished the eighth grade at St. 
Joseph’s, I entered Oliver High School. 
After being with the same classmates for 
eight years and changing classrooms only 
once each year, I found high school very 
confusing at first, but the new routine soon 
became a part of my life. The work was 





PAUL J. GLANTZ, A STUDENT AT THE 
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more difficult, yet interesting. I met many 
new friends and spent enjoyable times with 
them. 

Outside of class, I was active in all 
sports. In the fall, I played football and 
basketball; in the spring, volleyball and 
mushball; and in the summer I went hik- 
ing and swimming. In 1934 I joined the 
Boy Scouts, and found a new outlet for 
my energy. Camping was the biggest event 
of vacation time for our troop. I always 
sang so much on the way to camp that in- 
variably I was hoarse on the following day. 
How I liked to sing those comical, rous- 
ing songs! 

In the midst of my fast-growing enthu- 
siasm for more laughter and good times, 
disaster struck with swiftness and left a 
trail of death and grief in its wake. On 
January third, while only twenty-eight days 
shy of sixteen years of age, I suddenly be- 
came ill. The next day my parents called 
our doctor and he found that I had influ- 
enza, complicated with cerebral meningitis. 
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The days which ivilowed are quite vague 
in my memory. 

While I was delirious, my father, who 
had spent sleepless nights watching over 
me, became ill of pneumonia. He died on 
January 16, and left my mother in a highly 
nervous condition. During the remainder 
of January, although I still had frequent 
severe muscular pains, my condition im- 
proved. When I came out of a four day 
coma, during which time I had been blind, 
I was unable to hear. Every day I asked 
Mother, who was by my side most of the 
time, when I would be able to hear. I was 
anxious to listen to the radio, too. But 
when I was able to sit up in bed and to 
eat solid food once again, my deafness re- 
mained. By this time I had as many visi- 
tors as were allowed, and was getting bet- 
ter every day. I continually asked for my 
dad. After several evasive answers, my 
family said that Dad was ill in the hospital. 


My improvement was coming along very 
well, when suddenly on Friday, February 
6, my mother suffered a stroke and went 
to join my father. Everyone in our house- 
hold was determined not to let me know, 
but a slip on someone’s part gave me the 
heart-breaking news. In the Sunday news- 
paper, as I glanced through the sports sec- 
tion, I stopped when I found the death no- 
tices in the back. A little item caught my 
eye. Under the name “Glantz” I saw 
“Katherine, the wife of the late August.” 
My eyes closed and I lay down quietly, 
stemming tears that rushed from a broken, 
crushed heart. My parents were gone, and 
I hadn’t even known. Was there any use 
of being alive, alone, and deaf? 


A New, Strange Life of Silence 


With that question in mind, I began a 
new strange life. During March and April 
I recovered sufficiently to take short walks 
outside on sunny days. My brother John, 
with whom I was living, took me to the 
Falk Clinic for further medical treatment. 
My deafness, however, was permanent. 
When I was told that there was little, if 
any, hope of a cure I felt downcast. So 
far, my lack of hearing had not been a 
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handicap because everyone was trying his 
best to help me, but I soon found that | 
could not always expect such unusual kind. 
ness. 

My brother took me to the De Paul In- 
stitute for the Deaf, in order to arrange for 
my future training. It was agreed that | 
should attend Connelly Trade School and 
come to De Paul for special lip reading 
lessons. 


Lip Reading Was Easy 


Contrary to my expectations, I found 
that lip reading was as easy as it was inter- 
esting. Then too, at De Paul Institute | 
met many other deaf persons. Contact 
with them gave me a much better under- 
standing of my handicap and helped me to 
overcome some of the obstacles which were 
troubling me. Since I had little knowl- 
edge of the methods which are used to in- 
struct deaf students, I was eager to learn 
as much as I could. My lessons at De | 
Paul Institute gave me a start on the right 
foot. I was rapidly finding a solution to 
my problems. 

Meanwhile, I went at my studies in Con- 
nelly Trade School with unusual vigor. At 
the end of the first semester my grades 
averaged “A.” In the middle of the second 
semester, however, my efforts were par- 
tially checked by a lack of incentive. I 
did all the work, and did it very well, but 
I craved more. 

After a conference between Sister Teresa 
Vincent, the Vice-principal, and the voca- 
tional counseler, Mr. Spear, it was decided 
that I should attend high school and pre- 
pare for college. 


Ambition Awakes 


During the summer, I attended school to 
make up work which I had missed during 
my illness. My desire for work and my 
ability to learn met a stiff test, but I passed, 
receiving “A” grades in both History and 
Latin. In the fall I entered Langley High 
School. By this time I had lost most of 
my shyness, yet I felt uncomfortable be- 
cause of my deafness. Bolstered by lip 
reading and an eager desire for success, I 
decided to continue where I had left off in 
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summer school. I now had an ambition. 
| wanted to be a bacteriologist. 


The Rehabilitation Bureau Helps 


[t was due to my teachers’ interest in me 
that I really found which ambition suited 
me best. Those who taught me at Connelly 
Trade School helped me _ considerably. 
Then when I went to Langley, the Princi- 
pal, Dr. Dana Z. Eckert, took an interest 
in me and through his efforts my case was 
brought to the attention of the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation. Dr. Eckert and Mr. Chesse- 
man, the vocational counselor at Langley, 
were of great assistance to me throughout 
my school term. 

High school was more difficult than trade 
and summer schools. The students in my 
classes were glad to help me. The teachers 
were also very kind. I enjoyed every one 
of my subjects, and so I didn’t mind work- 
ing hard to understand them. 

While I attended Langley, I continued 
my lip reading lessons at De Paul and at 
high school. At De Paul, I became Junior 
Assistant Scoutmaster of Troop 241, and 
renewed my work for the Eagle Badge. My 
mind kept buzzing with the things I had to 
do, but I found time to do them. 


I Become an Eagle Scout 


In February, at a Court of Honor that 
lacked only my parents to be perfect, I re- 
ceived the highest award in Scouting, The 
Eagle Scout Badge. A few months later, 
carrying the same “Straight A” record with 
which I entered, I was graduated from 
Langley High School. When I left school 
with my diploma, I had to look forward 
once again. What would September offer? 

What September did offer made me one 
of the happiest boys on this continent. 
With the assistance of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, I had made the 
necessary arrangements and fulfilled the 
entrance requirements for college. Then 
I was notified that I had been found eli- 
gible for a college course at the University 
of Pittsburgh, under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation. 
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My ambition to become a bacteriologist 
became more real when I chose my subjects 
at registration and was initiated into the 
activities of college life. I found that there 
is much more to college than making good 
marks, and began to work toward a well- 
rounded development in intellect, character, 
personality, and spirit. College, in my esti- 
mation, has everything to offer me for later 
life when I jump from the puddle into the 
sea. It remains up to me to see that I 
don’t miss any part that is offered. It is 
my sincerest intention to take all that I 
can, and then go after more. 


Many Persons Helped 


I hope I shall never forget any of the 
persons who have contributed so generous- 
ly to my success so far. Each of them has 
done his part just when it was needed. My 
family and our doctor, who pulled me 
through my illness; my relatives who are 
so very kind to me; the pupils and teachers 
who have done so much to understand and 
help me; the Sisters at De Paul who have 
enriched my life with their teaching; the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation and those many 
friends I have met and enjoyed. To all | 
have the deepest thanks to offer. I wouldn’t 
want to disappoint them. 


Some Interfered 


On the other hand, among the obstacles 
which I had to overcome, there were hu- 
man interferences. Some of the people 
whom I had the misfortune to meet were 
very much set against a deaf person. They 
seem to think the deaf are ignorant and 
have no place in the social order. Others 
showed intense pity for me. Even some of 
the deaf people were continually pitying 
themselves. Pity is one of the things I de- 
test and I don’t mind saying so. I always 
enjoy meeting and conversing with people 
who consider me similar to themselves. 
Of course, I readily admit that deafness is 
still a handicap to me, but I never want to 
place it as a major defect, hopeless to over- 
come. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


More Vacation Letters 


ACATION letters keep coming in; 
\ / and it is a pity they came too late to 
compete for the $1 prize, which had 
already been awarded before these last ones 
arrived. However, some of them are so 
good, I’m going to print them anyhow. 
The next time we offer a prize, we'll give 
more time for letters to be mailed. It did 
not occur to me that anybody as far away 
as Honolulu was reading the Mail Box, or 
would want to submit a vacation letter; but 
somebody was and somebody did, and here 
is the letter: 


THE Votta REVIEW came today, and | 
read your pages first. I enjoy them very 
much, Just for fun, I am accepting your 
challenge io speak up and tell what I do 
about vacations. 

In 1930, 1 had never used a hearing aid, 
but could read the lips fairly well. The Con- 
ference of the A.S.H.H. was held in New 
York that year. At that time I had not been 
in any part of the United States except 
California, though I had crossed the ocean 
many times between Hawaii and the Coast. 
I did want to go to New York and also to 
New England, for all my life my family 
had been telling me about that part of the 
world. 

I went. I went alone and loved it. I went 
to the Conference. I visited on Long Island 
and in Vermont, Massachusetts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and other places. My brother 
prepared a typewritten list of the places to 
which my ticket would take me, the time of 
arrival and departure of trains, and the 
length of time I would stay in each place. 
Other items were carefully noted: whether 
I would leave from the same station at 
which I arrived, or from another, and if 
from another station, how to reach it. 

Chicago was my first long stop—four 
hours. I spoke to the woman in charge 
of the Travelers’ Aid. She was most kind. 

“What do you want to see?” she asked. 

“Marshall Field’s,” I replied, “and as 


much of Chicago as I can.” 


She advised a sightseeing trip on a cer- 
tain bus, then a visit to the store. The lec. 
turer on the bus was kind. I told him I was 
hard of hearing, and asked him to speak in 
my direction. He was quite willing, es. 
pecially when he saw I was taking notes, 
and every now and then he would ask, “Did 
you get that?” 

I followed that same plan throughout my 
trip—took a sightseeing bus first, then went 
to special places to have a longer look. In 
Boston I visited Faneuil Hall and the State 
House. I found the codfish hanging in the 
Great Hall of the State House, and showed 
it to Boston friends who did not know 
about it. 

One of the high lights of the whole trip 
was when I went into the Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York to register. Before I could 
speak to anyone, Miss Betty Wright and 
Miss Josephine Timberlake recognized me 
and called me by name. Three of the Every- 
where League members recognized me and 
greeted me warmly. It was all so splendid! 


I could write reams about that trip and 
many since. My advice is: 

Be friendly yourself, and you will have a 
good time. Don’t bluff about your deafness. 
Everyone is willing to meet you half way 
and more, like the porter on the train on 
which I returned West. I asked him why 
the rain looked so queer. He said: 

“Dat’s snow, ma’am, not rain.” At the 
next station he brought me a big handful 
so I could know for the first time how snow 
feels. 


Aloha! 
M. W. W., Honolulu. 


The Codfish and the Grasshopper 


Ah, M. W. W., you use your eyes, like all 
good lip readers! How many who have 
been to Boston ever saw the codfish? And 
how many who have visited Faneuil Hall 
know what is on top of it? I recall asking 
a group of native, or near-native, Boston- 
ians what was on top of Faneuil Hall Mar- 
ket, and not one of them could tell me. 
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Not one of them had ever noticed the grass- 
hopper. 

That’s what travel, plus lip reading, does 
for us. Travel opens our eyes, and lip 
reading helps us use them. We are all apt 
to see many things in a strange place that 
the natives of that place have never noticed, 
and if we happen to be good lip readers we 
could probably pass a better examination 
in the topography of a strange town than 
the people who live there. 

At the same time, it isn’t necessary to be 
able to get around in order to have a good 
time. Here’s another vacation letter, with 
some bouquets thrown in: 


Laugh and Read Lips 


From my first acquaintance with it, | 
have been an eager VOLTA REVIEW fan. 
It has seemed to me that if every person 
with a loss of hearing could read THE 
Vota Review he would not only be a bet- 
ter deaf man, but also a better man. 

To the good things I have already 
thought of THE Vo.ta Review, you have 
added a great deal. Your column brings a 


‘friendly informality and a personal touch 


to the magazine, making the reader feel 
more a part of it. 

Thank you for the addition your Sep- 
tember column gave me for my anthology 
of poetry pertaining to deafness. THE 
Votta Review was the instigator of this 
anthology. I started it after reading a story 
by Mary Reardon in which she described 
her own anthology and quoted some of it. 

As lameness prevents me from spending 
a vacation independently, I cannot offer any 
practical suggestions in reply to your ques- 
tion about vacations, but I would like to 
say that I spent six weeks in a large house- 
hold at the shore this past summer, and 
found that my greatest assets when dealing 
with people I had never met before were 
my ability to read lips and my ability to 
laugh. 

I made some new friends of my own age 
and was quite flattered to have older ones, 
too, spend a great deal of time talking to 
me when there were others with normal 
hearing on hand to whom it would have 
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been easier to talk. It seems that if a totally 
deaf person shows an interest in others, and 
appears pleasant (I had to make a business 
of this at times, but it proved worth it) and 
can laugh at his own misinterpretations, he 
need not worry about getting along with 
new acquaintances. Of course, to inform 
the stranger of the necessity of reading his 
lips was of the first importance. Most peo- 
ple respond to this with interest. I had a 
wonderful time, sans hearing and sans 
walking—believe it or not! 


C. A. H., Connecticut. 


Show an Interest in Others 


I believe it, C. A. H. You sound like a 
person who would have a good time any- 
where. And you hit the nail exactly on the 
head when you said that the h.o.h. person 
who wants to have a good time must show 
an interest in others. That is social suc- 
cess in a nutshell. 

It must be a genuine interest, mind you, 
not spurious. It must not be cooked up 
just as a means of bringing yourself for- 
ward and showing off; and it must not be 
mere curiosity. You have to be honestly 
desirous of making the other person happy 
and at ease; and you have to give him a 
chance to express himself. You must liter- 
ally hang on his words, not because you 
are waiting for an opening to get in some 
talk about your own affairs, but because 
you really want to know what he says. Let 
him feel that you are genuinely interested 
in him, and you have made a friend. 

C. A. H. turned another trick, too, when 
she said that it is necessary to let the other 
person know of her idiosyncrasy in the 
matter of lip reading. It cannot be said 
too often thai it must be the hard of hearing 
person himself who informs strangers as to 
his deafness and his lip reading ability and 
its limitations, or his hearing aid and its 
limitations. Hearing aids generally adver- 
tise themselves and need not be men- 
tioned; but if mention is necessary, the 
h.o.h. individual should take the initiative 
in explaining. If he lets a friend or a mem- 
ber of his family introduce him to a group 
of strangers as one with conversational 
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hazards that must be explained and sur- 
mounted, he is off to a bad start. He must 
keep the whole business in his own hands, 
and demonstrate immediately that he can 
read the lips or hear with an instrument or 
both. If he sits back and lets mother or 
sister tell everybody that “he really under- 
stands very well if you will just take a little 
trouble,” he is likely to be regarded as a 
specimen, and he will have a much harder 
row to hoe socially than if he demonstrates 
that he can undertake a conversation under 
his own motive power. And those who 
want to pick out the mixed metaphors in 
this paragraph can just go ahead and num- 
ber them. 


A Trailer Vacation 


Here’s a grand vacation letter that should 
have been included with the others in No- 
vember. It tells a different story altogether, 
and it made at least one reader want to 
pull up stakes at once and start overland 
in a trailer. 


We had a grand stay in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park—almost six weeks. We did the 
whole park, covering the Formation Loop 
Road from end to end. We made a tour of 
the geyser regions; we went to the grizzly 
bear feeding grounds, the Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone and Yellowstone Falls, 
Tower Falls, and Mammoth Hot Springs. 
We camped at three different camps. Of 
course | had my “moments” with wild ani- 
mals, and we certainly saw plenty of them. 

A large bull moose lived in a swamp 
near the Fishing Bridge camping ground, 
and each morning everybody in camp went 
down to see him and take his picture (from 
a safe distance). One night Ray and | de- 
cided to linger at the lake after everybody 
had gone home, Ray wanting to try out 
some newfangled fishing bait which he had 
purchased that day. It was light enough to 
see, for the moon was shining in all its 
glory. Ray had on hip boots and waded 
out into the lake to fly cast. I cast from the 
shore. Once when I looked around before 
making a cast, I came face to face with Mr. 
Moose! He was larger than a good sized 
horse, and his antlers measured a good four 
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feet from tip to tip. I had not heard him 
come up behind me, and I was so scared 
I couldn’t move. He kept getting closer 
and closer, till I could have reached out 
my hand and touched his antlers. Of all 
the miles of vacant shore line, the beast 
had to choose the one little spot where | 
was standing. 


A Bull Moose and a Bear 


I was afraid to run for fear he would get 
the same idea. I managed to call out softly 
to Ray, “That big thing is here!” Ray 
motioned me to walk slowly toward him 
and keep quiet. I did this and the moose 
lowered his head for a drink. Ray mo- 
tioned again and we both moved toward 
some trees a little distance away. Every- 
thing would have been fine and we could 
have gone on watching the moose—he was 
a superb sight—if some people in a boat 
on the lake had not happened to catch 
sight of him. They started to row ashore 
and frightened him, and he started running 
straight toward us. Ray said to stand 
quietly, but I climbed a tree, and it was not 
till Mr. Moose was completely out of sight 
that I climbed down again. Someone said 
his antlers were “in velvet,” which would 
hinder him from doing any fighting. | 
wouldn’t have cared if they had had a plush 
and satin finish. From that tree they looked 
pretty awful; but I could not help admiring 
the picture he made standing by the lake, 
silhouetted by a moonlit sky. 

On the walk back to camp, I expected 
any minute to see another moose or a bear, 
which was all I needed to top off the 
evening. We had almost reached the trail- 
er when a bear who had been rummaging 
in the garbage can ran across the road in 
front of us and nearly knocked me down. 
He ran into a wire fence and bounced back 
like a rubber ball. The impact hurt him, 
and he let out a loud “Woof!” I let out two 
loud lusty yells, and while I stood there, 
silently bidding farewell to three years of 
growth, the man who had promised to love, 
honor and protect me stood in the middle 
of the road and laughed until I thought his 
sides would split. 

E. B. W., Maryland. 
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Now there’s real adventure for you. 
E. B. W. does not tell the whole story in 
this letter; but it’s a wonderful story. She 
and her husband simply decided they were 
tired of what they were doing, and so they 
stopped doing it, and bought a trailer and 
started out. They have been up and down 
a large section of the country during the 
past year, from Maryland to California, and 
back by way of Wyoming. They knew what 
they wanted, and they went after it; and, 
oddly enough, they liked it after they got it, 
which is saying a great deal. 

The County Fair 

The postman does bring a medley, to be 
sure. From encountering a wild buck in 
Wyoming we skip to visiting a county fair 
in Illinois. That’s what I like about this 
Mail Box—the variety it offers. The writer 
below knows how to have a good time 
without going very far from home. 

I especially liked Dr. Alfaro’s article in 
the August issue; and Molly Mather is tops 
with me. 

Here on the farm where I work, we have 
had a very short growing season, due to a 
late spring. On this account, we have had a 
large volume of work to do in a short space 
of time, with few rests. But I am feeling 
fine, though I have lost some pounds. 

I took a little vacation recently, and at- 
tended the American Legion Fall Festival 
nearby. The whole shindig was held in the 
middle of Main Street, and I had the pleas- 
ure of staking a grimy six-year-old kid 
named Bill to a merry-go-round ride. | don’t 
mind it a bit if you grin when I tell you 
that I scrambled on a horse, too. Osten- 
sibly it was only to make certain that my 
little friend didn’t fall off; but as it hap- 
pened, I am certain it would have required 
two strong men to remove that delighted 
youngster from his white horse, and it was 
I that needed help in getting off. I had 
entirely forgotten my defective ears, and 
was quite dizzy for some time. However, | 
recovered quickly. I had quite a time to 
get separated from Bill, who followed me 
around everywhere like a puppy. 

After wandering about the town, en- 
joying the sights and meeting friends, I ran 
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into our pastor and his lady getting off the 
Ferris Wheel, as happy as a pair of kids. 
When I politely inquired of the reverend 
gentleman whether he had received any 
inspiration from on high for next Sunday’s 
sermon, he burst out laughing, and his wife 
gave me a hug. 

By this time I had become hungry, and 
being still a capitalist to the sum of five 
cents | went in search of one of the home 
made pies that were being sold by the 
Legion Ladies. But the ladies did not have 
a pie they considered small enough to match 
my assets, nor were they willing to part 
with a large one. Things looked very dark 
until one of the ladies, bless her heart, let 
her young daughter take charge of her 
booth for a short time—sufficient time for 
me to get an enormous cherry pie and also 
a pretty girl to help me eat it. 

I had a marvelous time at the festival, 
and I enjoyed it the more because it had 
been a long time since I had a bit of leisure 
and fun. 

In recent months I have been making an 
effort to study and observe the expressions 
and lip movements of the people that speak 
to me. I tried to do this to help out my 
deficient hearing, and the first words 1 
could catch were “Yes” and “No,” and, 
oddly enough, a couple of cuss words that 
I did not particularly want to learn. My 
progress has been slow, but I was con- 
siderably elated to have one of my friends 
remark in a puzzled way that I could “hear 
him better” when he faced me. I have 
pulled some awful boners in my efforts at 
lip reading, like the one last week when I 
bought a juicy steak instead of the garden 
rake I was supposed to buy. Still, that steak 
tasted real good. 

J. 1. F., Illinois. 


A Whole Book of Letters 


As I am rapidly becoming a woman of 
letters, since the—well, not exactly ava- 
lanche, but very perceptible trickle of— 
mail started in my direction with the initia- 
tion of this column, I find myself noticing 
letters everywhere. And it is very interest- 
ing to learn that Messrs. Simon and Schus- 

(Continued on page 878) 
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You Have to Get Used to It! 


The Case History of an Ear Phone Explorer 


By SAUL KESSLER 


S I remember it, it was coincidental 
PS with my first attempt to shave the 
adolescent silky fuzz from my face, 
that I started my search for a suitable hear- 
ing aid. That was about twenty odd years 
ago and I’m still looking. Considering my 
aversion to exposing my handicap to all the 
world, the eagerness with which I plunged 
into the mass of gadgets was amazing. In 
the realm of, government and ethics we 
seem to have retrogressed, for at that time 
America was about to crusade for Democ- 
racy and it seems that now we are about 
to repeat the performance. But in the realm 
of science we have made giant strides, and 
not the least of these has been the develop- 
ment and perfection of hearing aids. Yet I 
still am looking for my ear phone and that 
is the nub of my story. 

When first I clamped an ear phone on 
my inoffensive ears, it resembled nothing 
so much as the base of a traffic stanchion 
and weighed about as much. The micro- 
phone, about the size of a pie dish, was 
unsuccessfully hidden beneath the lapel of 
my coat, and the battery, leaden and mas- 
sive, was stowed away in some pocket 
where it was supposed to be completely 
hidden. However, the mass of wires in 
tangled disarray led to these secret recesses 
and brazenly gave them away. I looked 
like the electric man at the World’s Fair. 
This was called the Little Marvel, which is 
as close as I can get to its real name. 

Did I hear any better with this mass of 
hardware and electrical what-nots? Does 
one hear better wiih the tattoo of a rivet- 
ing machine and a siren roaring? 

“But,” urged my high pressure sales- 
man, “you must try it for two weeks. You 
have to get used to it. Everyone does!” 

I tried it for two weeks. Does one get 
used to a toothache? There are some 
things that homo sapiens can get used to 


because nature permits an adjustment, but 
alas, this instrument of torture was not one 
of them. But I was not to be discouraged 
so easily. I tried about as many varieties 
as Heinz has pickles and wound up beaten 
and disillusioned. The best of the lot gave 
me the human voice, first as a low hum, 
then a loud squeal, and finally static. 

Two decades have passed and we now 
have bone conduction and vacuum tube in- 
struments, high powered, light and _prac- 
tically invisible, and I experiment and still 
try to get used to one. Seemingly, I am the 
forgotten man; but the research labora- 
tories are working on my problem, and | 
live and hope. 

What I have been seeking all these years 
is an instrument that will clarify sound in- 
stead of magnifying it. For some mysteri- 
ous reason, I hear some sounds too well 
and others very poorly or not at all. The 
basses are easily heard but the tinkling 
trebles hardly ever penetrate to my audi- 
tory nerves. 

With some types of instrument I seem to 
hear better in the silence of a sound-proof 
room, which most earphone companies 
think the proper environment in which to 
test an ear aid. Yet even in such instances 
there is an echo that distorts and hinders 
normal hearing, and when I take the instru- 
ment out to the noisy everyday world, it 
just does not do at all. 

In wired auditoriums and theatres, where 
the voice of the speaker is moderately am- 
plified and broadcast in the proper acous- 
tically perfect room, and where the audi- 
ence is deathly silent—ah! then I may en- 
joy a hearing aid. But the usual procedure 
is for the speaker to run back and forth 
in front of the microphone. He will peck 
at it and bellow and pull away in a whisper. 
Invariably there is an abominable echo, 

(Continued on page 878) 
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What Can the Hard of Hearing 
Do for the Church? 


By Rutu Rosinson 


A Change of Viewpoint 


ROM time to time, there have been 
F sri in Votta ReviEW and in 

Hearing News on the subject, What 
Can the Church Do for the Hard of Hear- 
ing? But is any thought or attention given 
to the other side of the subject, i.e.: What 
Can the Hard of Hearing Do for the 
Church? 

I became a church member during my 
high school days at the time when my hear- 
ing was beginning to fail, but I had never 
taken an active part in church work until 
quite recently, because I looked at the 
church only from the standpoint of what it 
could do for me, which, apparently, wasn’t 
much. 


A New Day Dawns 


Then a new day dawned in my mental 
outlook toward the church. In April, 1939, 
I became a member of the Lakewood, Ohio, 
Congregational Church. In this church, I 
found a veritable beehive of constructive 
activity of almost every conceivable kind, 
including a large and active Woman’s Asso- 
ciation; a church library; a weekly recrea- 
tional night for adults; choir rehearsals for 
adults, young people, and children; Bible 
classes for men and women; a sewing unit 
doing Red Cross work; a gymnasium for 
dances, card parties, church suppers, dra- 
matics, Girl and Boy Scout activities, and 
other entertainments of various kinds; all 
in addition to the regular Sunday services 
for adults and Sunday School for young 
people. 

When I was approached with the query 
if I could sew, my answer was: “No, my 
cooking and sewing would never win any 
prizes. I cannot cook or sew well enough 
to please anyone but myself. I can do both 
for my own immediate needs, sewing well 
enough to keep my own clothes in order 


and cooking well enough to appease my 
hunger. About the only thing I can do 
well is to operate a typewriter.” 


A Chance to Be Useful 


My statement must have been relayed to 
the office secretary or to the ministers be- 
cause, during the latter part of 1939, the 
associate minister asked me to take charge 
of the Church School library. Between my 
sophomore and junior years in high school, 
I had had a summer’s training in a small 
Carnegie Library using the Dewey Decimal 
System, so I knew enough about library 
work, I thought, to be of service in connec- 
tion with the Lakewood Congregationai 
Church library of two hundred books and 
a number of magazines. 

The books needed rearranging, which ne- 
cessitated a change in the shelving arrange- 
ment. Each book had to be looked over to 
see if it were properly numbered and 
stamped with the name of the Church; a 
pocket had to be pasted on the inside rear 
cover, and two cards made out for each 
book. The magazines were placed in bind- 
ers for ready reference. The library work 
is not finished yet and probably will not 
be for quite a while because, in addition to 
the above-mentioned detailed work, three 
typed classified lists must be made of all 
the books owned by Lakewood Congrega- 
tional Church. These books are borrowed 
and used like public library books. 


Office Work and Editing 


During the 1939 Christmas holiday, I 
helped with some of the typing, mailing, 
and other office routine. and, while I was 
helping with this work, the president of the 
Woman’s Association asked me if I woula 
edit the Woman’s Association News, a bul- 
letin of 500 copies issued once a month on 
81x14 paper and mailed to all the women 
of the church. I didn’t know a thing about 
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it but I was willing to try it once, for one 
month, and, if I couldn’t do it, to give it 
up. 

Five issues of Woman’s Association 
News, of Lakewood Congregational Church, 
have come off the press (in this case, a 
mimeograph machine) from under my 
hands, but I am not altogether sure whether 
my work is perfectly satisfactory or wheth- 
er no one else wants the job!! 

There is considerable detail work in con- 
nection with The News, as it is mimeo- 
graphed on both sides of the paper, folded, 
addressed, stamped, sorted, and taken to 
the main postoffice for mailing. Double 
postal cards are sent to the secretaries of 
the eleven Women’s Clubs (known as Cir- 
cles) that comprise the Woman’s Associa- 
tion and to the chairmen of different com- 
mittees, all of whom send announcements 
and news items to me to be printed in 
Association News. Besides this work, the 
mailing list must be kept up-to-date, as The 
News is not classed as forwardable mail. 


The fact that I operate a typewriter by 
the touch method makes this work easier, 
of course, than if I had to do much writing 
by longhand. Then, too, the microphone- 
attachment on my radio that I use in con- 
nection with the telephone is an ever-present 
help since I can make contact by telephone 
with anyone and ask questions about any- 
thing I do not understand. (See September 
1940 Vota Review for article, Telephone 
by Radio.) 


What Do I Get Out of It? 


Now what do I get out of the church for 
myself, even though I do not hear much of 
the sermon? The natural supposition is that 
if a person does not hear all of the church 
service there is no use to attend church at 
all. Well, I do hear the music and that 
recompenses in a measure for the rest of 
the service that I miss on account of my 
low-geared ears. The choir is under the 
direction of the organist, who is associated 
with the Conservatory of Music at Oberlin 
College. 

I find it restful, both mentally and phys- 
ically, to attend church service on Sunday 
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morning every week, when I can sit quietly 
without interruption and think my own 
thoughts during the parts of the service 
that I cannot hear. Furthermore, it is good 
discipline to make myself sit still whether 
I want to or not. 

A well-ordered church service brings 
peace to any person’s mind during these 
troublesome times when the whole world is 
in such a dreadful upheaval. Seated quietly 
and relaxed in church, among people who 
I like to believe are my friends, I am 
strengthened to face whatever comes during 
the rest of the week and can forget tem- 
porarily the chaotic condition of the out- 
side world. 

Whether all of the service is heard or 
not, at least it is far better to attend church 
than to stay at home on Sunday mornings 
worrying about things that we can do noth- 
ing to improve and better than rushing 
around hither and yon on Sundays in 
search of something new and novel to do. 

To be of service, somehow, somewhere, 
is especially necessary and satisfying to 
persons like myself, who must live alone 
and like it whether it suits our fancy or not. 





The Typographic Error 


The typographic error is a slippery thing 
and sly. 

You may search till you are dizzy, but it 
somehow will get by. 

Till the forms are off the presses it is 
strange how still it keeps; 

It shrinks into a corner and it never stirs 
or peeps— 

The typographic error, too small for hu- 
man eyes 

Till the ink is on the paper, when it’s 
grown to mountain size. 

The boss he stares with horror, then he 
grabs his hair and groans; 

The copy reader drops his head upon his 
hand and moans. 

The remainder of the issue may be clean 
as clean can be, 

But the typographic error is the only thing 
you see. 

—Source unknown. 
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Working to Beat the Band 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


C., was making a tour of St. Eliza- 

beth’s hospital for the insane, on the 
heights across the Potomac River from the 
Capitol. He stopped to observe a patient 
who was having some difficulty trying to 
ride a wheelbarrow. “That’s a fine horse 
you have there,” said the Commissioner, 
wishing to humor the man. “This is no 
horse,” disputed the man; “this is my 
hobby.” The Commissioner still tried to be 
agreeable. “I thought it was the same 
thing,” he said, smiling. “Don’t you know 
the difference between a hobby and a 
horse?” demanded the patient. Then he 
explained: “You can get off a horse,” he 
said. 

Those who have hobbies of their own, or 
have friends who ride hobbies, will be in- 
clined to feel that the lunatic’s mind was 
quite clear on that one point, anyway. Yes, 
you can get off a horse; but the modern 
physician tells us that we should not only 
mount a hobby, but stay on it. Whole 
series of books have been published on 
hobbies—writing, inventing, stamps, fish- 
ing, photography, hiking, astronomy, car- 
pentry, dogs, handicraft and the like. Hob- 
bies, too, quite frequently point the way to 
an income when one’s regular job fails. 
Now and then they change one’s life ab- 
ruptly. Of course, only the job possibilities 
of hobbies interest Betty Kinney, employ- 
ment manager for the Stamford Chapter of 
the American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, because that is her hobby! 

“I’m looking for a simple word for 
avocation,” she said, bending over her dic- 
tionary as Dr. Frank Shelley came into her 
office at noontime. “I’m getting tired of 
asking applicants about their avocations, 
only to have to go into a lengthy explana- 
tion of what I mean. All I want to know, 
of course, is what interests them most out- 
side of their regular jobs.” 


A COMMISSIONER of Washington, D. 


“What's the matter with the dictionary 
definition, ‘a subordinate occupation,’ even 
if it isn’t a simple word,” Dr. Shelley 
wanted to know, as he looked over her 
shoulder at the dictionary page. “For that 
matter, just ask ’em if they have a hobby 
—that ought to bring the information you 
wish.” 

“Hobby!” repeated Betty, delighted, but 
with a note of exasperation in her voice. 
“Of course! That’s the word. You'd be 
astonished at the number of times we find 
that an applicant’s avocation—I mean his 
hobby—points the way to a job for him, 
where his outline of education, training 
and experience has left us up against a 
blank wall.” 

“T can understand that,” nodded Dr. 
Shelley. “How about that man—he lives 
in Texas, I think—who supplied the four- 
leaf-clovers for our last St. Patrick’s day 
party? He started growing them as a 
hobby—and now makes a living out of 
them—shipping them all over the country 
and even abroad.” 

“IT got to thinking of it just now after 
reading about a former newsboy who has 
gained world prominence as a coin col- 
lector,” said Betty. “Years ago when he 
was selling newspapers on a street corner 
some one gave him a French franc. He 
thought it was a fifty-cent piece but instead 
of being upset when he found out his mis- 
take, the experience aroused his interest in 
coins. The collection he made in the years 
since is now the largest in the world—and 
so valuable that it is in charge of one of the 
larger banks of New York City.” 

“Look at Dave Elman,” said Dr. Shelley. 
“He was out of a job, picked up a book on 
hobbies, thought he could suggest even 
better ones, started a radio program drama- 
tizing the hobbies of people, and now he 
makes a profit out of other folks’ hobbies.” 

“It is often surprising to see how easily 
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one may earn a comfortable living by doing 
unusual things, or doing usual things bet- 
ter than they have been done in the past,” 
said Betty. 

“Ah, there you have the best of the suc- 
cess recipes: Do something different or do 
it better. I think the most impressive state- 
ment I ever heard in a success talk was 
that made by a speaker who was holding up 
a famous lawyer as a model. Explaining 
his outstanding success, he said: ‘He found 
out that very few lawyers really knew cor- 
poration law; and he made up his mind 
that he would learn it.’ He did—he made 
it his hobby as well as his occupation,” 
added Dr. Shelley. 

“True,” agreed Betty, “but that man 
started out with a definite object in view. 
I was thinking of the thousands of times 
that the hobby has carried its rider to an 
unexpected success. Think of Tony Sarg’s 
marionettes going from the dolls of wood, 
wire and cloth of his boyhood to the sur- 
prising success they now have. And there 
was a girl who started out with soap carv- 
ings, like so many of us, but went on to 
dress her miniature figures in the latest 
style—and found commercial success on 
her doorstep!” 


“I suppose the reason our hobbies so 
frequently prove to be better bread winners 
than our regular jobs is that we naturally 
do best the things we like to do—and do 
without thinking of any financial reward,” 
commented Dr. Shelley. “I imagine that 
very few of our famous baseball players 
started out with the idea of making a liv- 
ing by playing baseball—that is, of mak- 
ing ball playing their important life work. 
But it works out that way when the player 


is so interested and so talented that he out-, 


shines his associates. And it is quite evi- 
dent that hard work is more often the rea- 
son for their success than any unusual 
natural talent. They made up their mind 
they would learn it!” 

“Blessed is the man—or boy—who can 
turn his play into profit,” laughed Betty. 
“T was just thinking of little Eddie Moran 
—he can’t be more than 10 or 11. But he 
is earning a nice income spraying gardens 
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around Stamford. Somebody gave him, 
or he picked up in a junk shop, one of those 
—I think you call them knapsack sprayers, 
Well, he used to have a lot of fun playing 
soldier, exterminating the bugs in his moth- 
er’s garden, and was greatly surprised when 
she paid him for it. Now he has a regular 
list of customers, like a newsboy, and 
charges a definite rate by the hour. It’s 
a good job because during the season he 


sprays each garden every two weeks!” 


“If you are getting around to gardening,” 
said Dr. Shelley, “I can give you an excel- 
lent illustration of the transformation of a 
hobby into a profit-earning job—and then 
some! I’m thinking of Richardson Wright, 
He used to be a newspaper correspondent, 
but his real interest was in his hobby— 
gardening. And that good old horse pro- 
ceeded to carry him into the editorship of 
House and Garden, to the chairmanship 
of the International Garden Show, and to 
such a position of authority in the garden- 
ing world that he must have a couple of 
dozen books to his credit—and a mighty 
comfortable income. No, he isn’t doing 
any work as a newspaper correspondent 
now—not unless he has taken it up again 
as a hobby!” 


“Well, I suppose flying was merely a 
hobby with Lindbergh in the beginning; 
and chemistry and electricity with Edison,” 
said Betty. “I think one of the most inter- 
esting cases | have heard so far, however, 
concerns the Mills Brothers—I suppose you 
have heard their marvelous imitations on 
the radio? I’ve been told that as young- 
sters their greatest ambition was to play 
in a band. That was not only out of the 
question, but they were also too poor to 
purchase even the cheapest band instru- 
ments with which to practice. And, of 
course, they couldn’t afford instruction. 
Their solution of the problem was quite 
original—they learned to imitate the vari- 
ous band instruments! So now they are 
getting paid far more for their imitations 
than they could have earned by playing the 
actual instruments!” 


“That,” agreed Dr. Shelley, “is certainly 
working to beat the band.” 
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What Lip Reading Means to Me 


True Stories Written by and About Students of Lip Reading 


Introduction 
| ATE in the fall of 1940, the Volta Bureau 


began to gather case histories of per- 

sons who had taken lessons in lip 
reading and had received so much benefit 
they wanted to talk about it. Some of these 
stories are so interesting it was decided to 
publish them. They will appear, one or 
two at a time, in each issue of THE VOLTA 
Review. The first one comes from Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Burress, the student who 
sends it in, is a pupil of Miss Zoe Wolcott, 
of Covina. Miss Wolcott wrote: 

“Mrs. Burress is one of the most satis- 
factory students of lip reading I have ever 
had, and I am proud of her. She worked 
for many years in the orange packing plant 
in the town where she lives, and even after 
a hard day packing she never failed to be 
on time for the lip reading lesson. 

“After only a few weeks of work in class, 
she would come with beaming face to tell 
me, ‘I feel as if I were just getting out of 
prison,’ or ‘My husband doesn’t have to 
write any more.’ ” 

Here is the story as Mrs. Burress wrote it. 


“The Hardest Thing I Ever Tried” 


My story is surely true in every respect. 
I have been totally deaf for about eight 
years and have been hard of hearing since 
I was nine years old. I am fifty-four years 
old now. I went through grammar school 
and graduated with honors in spite of being 
deaf. I went to grammar school one year 
after I graduated hoping and preparing to 
go to high school if possible. My parents 
made arrangements for me to start to high 
school when I was sixteen years old. I 
think that was one of the greatest disap- 
pointments in my life when the teachers 
felt like I was too deaf to go ahead with 
my school work. I had to give up all hopes 
of any more school. My father did every- 
thing he could to see that I had medical 
aid, but my hearing gradually got worse. 


When I was married I could hear very 
well if anyone would have patience to talk 
loud to me. About eight years ago it came 
to me very suddenly that I was totally deaf. 
I had been using lip reading some and 
didn’t realize at first that I was really not 
hearing a thing. When it came to me, | 
surely was scared, and I was heartsick. Just 
then I happened to see a notice in our week- 
ly paper that anyone interested could have 
lip reading lessons free. 

I started lip reading lessons in earnest. 
I never missed a class. It was hard—I think 
the hardest thing I ever undertook in my 
life—but my husband and friends all en- 
couraged and helped me and I kept on with 
it for about four years steady, and off and 
on ever since when I have a chance. While 
I’ve tried all kinds of hearing aids they 
never gave me any help. I never have 
heard the radio, but I have many friends 
who won’t believe that I can’t hear at all. 
I hadn’t seer any of my relatives back east 
until my brother visited us two years ago 
and he said it beat anything he ever saw 
the way I could understand. 

While it isn’t perfect, for some people 
are very hard to read, yet lip reading has 
been to me just about one of the nicest 
things that ever happened. I have had so 
many nice compliments and my teacher 
seems to feel very proud of me and my ad- 
vice to anyone who is getting deaf is to 
start to learn lip reading. Hearing aids are 
all right for some people, but lip reading 
has done so much to make my life happy. 
While being deaf is a great handicap, I am 
proud I had the courage to overcome it 
and enjoy life in spite of it. 

—Mrs. JoHn Burress 


Note: We have a number of other good 
stories about adults who started lip reading 
in middle life. Next month, however, we 
shall hear about some young people using 
lip reading in high school and college —Eb. 
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With The Lip Reading Class 


A Few Christmas Ideas 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


The Family Christmas 
What They Asked For 


OTHER said she wanted a new 
M electric refrigerator, a broadloom 

rug for the living room, a fur 
coat, and a trip to South America. 

Father said he wanted a Packard car, 
a new set of golf clubs, an unabridged 
dictionary, and a room of his own. 

Big Brother said he wanted a polo pony, 
some new riding clothes, a Dodge runa- 
bout, and a Tuxedo. 

Big Sister said she wanted a fur coat, 
new furniture for her room, a_ velvet 
evening wrap, and a season ticket to the 
opera. 

Little Brother said he wanted a bicycle, 
a Springer spaniel pup, an electric train 
with three switches, and a five dollar Mec- 
cano set. 

Little Sister said she wanted Venetian 
blinds for her room, a new dressing table, 
a permanent wave, a ski outfit and some 
skis. 

What They Received 

Mother received some material for a 
dress, which she will have to make herself, 
two pairs of gloves, nineteen handker- 
chiefs, a new blouse, and five pairs of 
stockings. 

Father received six pairs of socks, seven 
neckties, a subscription to the Readers’ Di- 
gest, three shirts, and one golf club. 

Big Brother received a dress shirt, a 
sweater, a pair of gloves, four neckties, and 
a safety razor. 

Big Sister received two sofa pillows, sev- 
en slips, a pair of blue satin lounging pa- 
jamas, and a box of candy. 

Little Brother received some roller skates, 
a sled, a cap with ear muffs, and a pair of 
fur gloves. 

Little Sister received a pair of dancing 
shoes, some woolen pajamas, a pair of ice 


skates, a box of dominoes, and three boxes 
of candy. 

And Everybody said, “That's just what 
I wanted.” 


Christmas Shopping 
The Peaceful Shopper 


Oh yes, I always begin to buy my Christ. 
mas presents in August. 

I had about half of them bought before 
Thanksgiving, and I’m wrapping them up 
now. 

I find that it simplifies things very much 
to buy books for the people who read, and 
handkerchiefs for the people who don't 
read. 

I buy neckties for all the men. I buy 
woollen neckties, and order them by mail 
from a man in New Mexico. It is very sim- 
ple. I get six ties for five dollars. 

I ordered a lot of handkerchiefs in Au- 
gust. I had monograms put on them, and 
now they are all finished, and they are 
beautiful. 

Oh no, it’s no trouble to buy Christmas 
presents, because I buy the obvious things 
—things everybody uses and nobody has 
enough of. 

Everybody uses handkerchiefs and all 
men wear ties. 

I never buy gloves or stockings because 
I never know what size and I don’t like to 
be bothered with exchanging things after 
Christmas. 

I bought all my Christmas cards at the 
club bazaar in November, and I addressed 
them on Thanksgiving Day. Now they are 
all stamped and ready to mail. 

Oh, I find Christmas very simple. I don’t 
see why people get so worked up over it. 

The Frenzied Shopper 

Let’s see, where’s that list? I made it 
out a week ago, and put everybody down 
on it, and now I can’t find it. 
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Oh dear, I’ll have to make out a new list, 
and I don’t remember a thing I planned to 
buy. 

Here it is December fourteenth and I 
haven’t bought a thing. 

I wish the stores would stop saying, 

“Only seven shopping days before 
Christmas,” because it just upsets me and 
doesn’t do a bit of good. 

I did want to buy Mother a nice new 
dress, but it takes so much time to pick 
one out, and I’m not sure of the size any- 
how. I guess I'll just buy her a pair of 
gloves and a scarf. I must get something 
for Mrs. Smith’s new baby, and she prob- 
ably has plenty of bibs and bootees. I 
might get a blanket, but they’re so expen- 
sive. 

Where is the baby department, please? 

Where are the house furnishings? Oh, 
I didn’t know they had been moved. Do I 
have to go away up to the eighth floor? 

Charge it, please. I do hope they won’t 
send the bill till February. 

Oh dear, I’ve run out of money! I'll 
have to get a check cashed. 

I have to buy all my Christmas wrap- 
pings and seals. 

I’m just tearing my hair out, and I don’t 
seem to get anywhere. 


A Christmas Hunt 


We used to give our presents in differ- 
ent ways at home. Once we had a Christ- 
mas hunt. It was exciting and lots of fun. 
We hung small red cotton stockings across 
the fireplace, one stocking for each member 
of the family. Each stocking was marked 
with the name of the person to whom it 
belonged. We hid all our presents Christ- 
mas Eve. We hid them all over the house. 
Every time we hid a present, we wrote a 
slip of paper telling where it was, and put 
the slip of paper in the stocking of the per- 
son to whom the present belonged. We did 
not tell exactly where the present was, but 
wrote a joke or a quotation, or something 
that would give the hunter an idea where 
to look. For instance: 

I hid a present behind the clock, and I 
wrote on the slip of paper, “Time and tide 
wait for no man.” 
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Somebody hid a package by a little old 
rocking horse up in the attic, and wrote 
on the paper, “A horse, a horse! My king- 
dom for a horse.” 

One slip of paper that made me a lot of 
trouble said “Louisville and San Francis- 
co.” I thought a long time and finally 
went to the book case and found a small 
parcel behind Dickens’ “Tale of Two 
Cities.” 

We gave my mother a new mirror for 
her room. We hid it behind the piano, and 
wrote on the slip of paper, “The beauty of 
a lovely woman is like music.” 

A paper that read, “Civilized man can- 
not live without cooks,” led to the oven of 
the kitchen stove, where we had hidden a 
new electric mixer. 

Christmas morning we were all over the 
house and up and down looking for pres- 
ents and puzzling over messages written on 
slips of paper. We tore the house all up, 
but it was lots of fun. 





Developing Conversational Ability 


By Sypi FRANKENTHAL 


My classes have received so much pleas- 
ure out of the following idea: When I 
have vocabulary words on the board for 
my lesson, and I have finished with the 
sentences using these words, I call on some 
pupil to make a sentence of any word on 
the board, or she may use in her sentence 
two or three of the words. That is op- 
tional, but she must think quickly for her 
sentence. The first one who reads it from 
her lips goes to the board, erases the word 
or words, repeats the sentence to the class, 
and gives one of her own sentences from 
the remaining words on the board. We 
do that until all the words are erased. To 
vary this, I go around the class, and each 
one gives a sentence from any word on the 
board. Someone erases the word as before 
and repeats the sentence, but does not give 
a sentence until his turn comes in class. 
Some of the pupils are slower than others, 
so each one has a chance. [| find this makes 
the pupils alert, and also develops conver- 
sational ability. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


One-Third of Army Applicants Re- 
jected for Physical Reasons 

Of 6,743 applicants for enlistment in 
the Regular Army during June, July and 
August, 1940, in the Southern New York 
District of the Second Corps Area, which 
includes New York City proper, 2,195 or 
more than 32.5 per cent were rejected for 
failure to meet the Army’s physical re- 
quirements, George E. Leone, M.D., cap- 
tain of the Medical Corps of the U. S. 
Army and medical inspector for recruit- 
ing of the Second Corps Area, New York, 
reports in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association for Oct. 12. 

The major causes for rejection of these 
men, who had the other required Army 
qualifications, were teeth, eyes, height and 
weight (stature), feet, and ears. 

There were 516 rejections due to teeth, 
more than 23 per cent of the total number 
rejected. The next in importance was the 
failure to meet the requirements in vision; 
21 per cent of the total number rejected 
were in this group. Most of these young 
men who could not see well enough to be- 
come soldiers did not wear glasses. Had 
many of them been equipped with the 
proper lenses they would have met the re- 
quirements. 

Fifteen per cent were rejected because of 
the inability to meet the requirements for 
height and weight, the majority falling in 
the group that were underweight for their 
height. A total of 213, or little more than 
10 per cent, were rejected because of poor 
feet. 


Lewis Carroll 


There were 202, or 10 per cent, in the 
group rejected for failure to meet the hear. 
ing and ear requirements. The majority 
of those rejected in this group were found 
to be suffering from inflan:mation of the 
middle ear in acute or chronic form in one 
or both ears, associated with impaired 
hearing. 





Court Help for the H. O. H. 
The New York League Bulletin for Sep- 


tember contains a good story about a 
court case in which a representative of 
the League was able not only to assist a 
hard of hearing woman in difficulties, but 
to enlighten a judge concerning the prob- 
lems of hard of hearing persons in general. 
The defendant in a suit was so hard of 
hearing that she could not use a hearing 
aid, and it was impossible for her to read 
the lips of the judge or the witnesses. Nor 
would the judge permit her daughter to 
interpret for her. The case was postponed 
until an “official sign language interpreter” 
could be found, regardless of the fact that 
the woman did not know the sign language. 
She asked the help of the League, and a 
staff worker went to court with her, ob- 
tained audiences with both the judge and 
the clerk of the court, explained about lip 
reading, and was sworn in as interpreter. 
She took along some League literature, and 
a copy of an article on lip reading, which 
the judge read while listening to other 
cases. 

When the case was called, the judge re- 
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quested the League worker and the offi- 
cial interpreter to retire and hold an in- 
formal practice session with the de- 
fendent. On returning to the court room, 
the client was seated in an advantageous 
position, and was enabled to understand, 
with the help of the interpreter. Result: 
judgment was rendered for the defendant, 
and the grateful woman promised to do- 
nate to the League the full amount of 
money saved. 





Deaf Farmers of Georgia 

The Georgia School has just published a 
booklet called “Deaf Farmers of Georgia,” 
a report prepared by H. E. Woodruff for 
the Division of Vocational Education of the 
State Department of Education. The re- 
port was written on the basis of a survey 
made after the W.P.A. census of the deaf 
in Georgia was completed in 1939. The 
census listed 2,358 deaf persons of all ages 
in the state. Of the adults, 830 were em- 
ployed, 241 coming under the heading 
“Farm Laborers and Operators.” The ad- 
dition of names of those who do part-time 
farming brought the total to 341. Of these, 
55 are landowners, 40 are tenants, and 133 
are laborers. Others are croppers or of 
indeterminate status. The tables included 
in the report deal with: Comparison of 
Deaf Farm Operators with the General 
Population; Means of Support; Status by 
Age Groups; Migration of Deaf Farmers; 
Sources of Financial Aid Received; Sources 
of Advice and Information Received; Farm 
Papers Received; Deaf Farmers Enrolled 
in A.A.A. Programs; and Problems Recog- 
nized by Deaf Farmers. 





Concise Report on Residential Schools 

Dr. Elise Martens, Senior Specialist in 
the Education of Exceptional Children, U. 
S. Office of Education, has prepared a 
very interesting bulletin titled, “Residen- 
tial Schools for Handicapped Children,” 
which has been issued as Bulletin 1939, 
No. 9, of the Office of Education. It 
covers briefly the various types of resi- 
dential schools throughout the United 
States which are devoted to the education 
of the blind, the deaf, the socially mal- 
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adjusted, and the mentally deficient. The 
section on the deaf, which fills 23 pages, 
is copiously and attractively illustrated, 
and gives a very good résumé of the edu- 
cational scope of residential schools for 
children handicapped by loss of hearing. 
The courses of study offered, the question 
of nursery school training, the teaching of 
speech, auricular training, the importance 
of rhythm, extra-curricular activities, and 
vocational training are all touched upon 
briefly but comprehensively. The final 
section, “Social Adjustment,” sums up the 
chances the deaf person has in society. 
“Deaf people cannot live in a world of 
their own, apart from all that concerns 
hearing people. Theirs is the privilege, 
the right, and the responsibility to find 
happiness within the world, not away from 
it. And the achievement of that happiness 
depends upon two factors. The first is the 
extent to which they have been prepared 
to take their places in a hearing world as 
well-adjusted personalities willing to ac- 
cept without bitterness certain limitations 
imposed upon them by reason of their 
handicap, yet able to achieve in spite of 
them. The second factor is the extent to 
which the hearing world in which they live 
is taught to appreciate the persons that 
they can be and the work that they can do.” 





A Little Girl and a Hearing Aid 


Never before in my life had I been so 
shocked! I didn’t know that I was getting 
a hearing aid. When my mother told me, 
I stood there with my mouth open. I re- 
turned to school happily. When I went 
home on October 3, my mother told me I 
was getting it Saturday. Finally, Saturday 
came. My brother and I walked down to 
the office where I was supposed to get it. 
After putting it on, we went outside, and to 
my astonishment, I heard noises all around 
me—street cars ringing their bells, auto- 
mobile horns blowing, and all sorts of 
noises all at one time. I had never heard 
noises like that before. I was so happy 
I cried. 

—SHIRLEY GORDON, 
in the Western Pennsylvanian. 
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School Reports 


The 1938-1940 report of the Louisiana 
School contains much of interest. The his- 
tory of the school is given, from the time 
prior to 1852 when the deaf children of 
Louisiana were sent by flatboat to the 
Kentucky School in Danville, through the 
chaotic war years, and through the years 
of gradual development which followed. 
New buildings have been erected in re- 
cent years—a new primary building, a vo- 
cational building, and a modern physical 
education plant. In connection with the 
primary building, it is interesting to note 
that this is entirely given over to primary 
children between the ages of six and ten, 
and is used both for living quarters and 
classrooms, so that a complete oral at- 
mosphere may be established for begin- 
ning children. 

The new vocational plant provides 
rooms for handcraft, beauty culture, metal 
arts, auto mechanics, photography, barber- 
ing, and other trades. The report is at- 
tractively illustrated by views of all these 
departments. 


The Lexington School report for 1939 
stresses particularly the speech and _ lan- 
guage in the preschool department, the 
use of hearing, and the more complete co- 
ordination between the academic and vo- 
cational departments. In the preschool 
classes, twenty-eight pupils aged from 214 
to 514 were divided into small groups and 
given socialization activities as well as in- 
dividual training in speech and lip read- 
ing, through the auditory-visual-tactile ap- 
proach—with most satisfactory results. 

In regard to the closer interlocking of 
the departments, the report states, “This is 
highly desirable, for one of the great weak- 
nesses of schools for the deaf has always 
been the too sharp compartmentilization of 
the activities of each department. As a 
result, pupils frequently move from the 
academic department where the great em- 
phasis has been upon the acquisition of 
formal language skills, acquired too fre- 
quently through stereotyped drill situations 
devoid of conditions that apply to prob- 
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lems of life, into = vocational department 
where the great emphasis has been too ex. 
clusively upon manual skills. . . . Certain 
academic teachers have been assigned the 
responsibility of teaching certain vocational 
classes several hours a day under the pro. 
visions of the formula worked out with 
the State Educational Department, which 
calls for a greater amount of time for aca- 
demic instruction in the vocational de. 
partment.” 


The report for 1939 of the Beverly 
School for the Deaf contains many illus. 
trations of class work, shop work, and stu- 
dent activities. Beginning work in sense 
training and silent reading, beginning num- 
ber work, and primary reading are shown. 
The hobbies of older students are featured 
—airplane models, ship models, rug mak- 
ing, etc.—and various vocations: chair 
caning, power machine operating, and the 
pre-vocational use of office equipment. 


All reports of European schools for the 
deaf have a very special interest at this 
time. The fact that such reports appear at 
all is impressive; and the difficulties under 
which the schools are operating are brought 
home to us either by the printed text or by 
the illustrations. The’ report for April, 
1940, of the /nstituut voor Doofstommen, 
of Groningen, Holland, shows as usual the 
sturdy Dutch children engaged in all the 
manifold activities of a residential school 
for the deaf. The frontispiece is a photo- 
graph of a round cheeked little girl having 
her first lesson in articulation from a teach- 
er, whose gentleness, kindliness and devo- 
tion are obvious even in the picture. Other 
photographs show serious small boys hav- 
ing instruction in handling sums of money; 
older boys tailoring, doing carpentry work; 
girls making dresses. Then comes a picture 
of the school’s underground bomb-proof 
shelter, with little beds crammed against a 
gas filter. If anything could reassure one 
as to the future of the human race, it is 
this evidence of the ability of teachers to 
carry on, in the face of such overwhelming 
conditions, the work to which they are de- 
dicated. 
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The 1939 report of the New York School 
for the Deaf is the first that has been issued 
since the school moved to White Plains. 
The moving was accomplished during the 
summer vacation in 1938, and_ school 
opened the first of September of that year, 
without any interruption of the academic 
program. The new buildings, grounds and 
equipment had been in use for a year when 
the report was issued, and the photographic 
illustrations give some indication of the 
extensive grounds and buildings. The ded- 
ications held in May, 1939, are described, 
with photographs of those participating. 





Work for the Hard of Hearing at 
U. S. C. 


A seminar covering the fundamental 
techniques for different aspects of rehabili- 
tation work for the hard of hearing is being 
conducted at the University of Southern 
California, under Dr. B. V. Morkovin. The 
members of the class are being trained in 
essentials necessary for work in clinics 
dealing with the problems of deafness. A 
variety of topics will be discussed: the use 
of motion y' ‘tures in lip reading; the 
educational } blems and social adjust- 
ment of the h_ of hearing and the deaf; 
the development of residual hearing; vo- 
cational guidance; visual and mechanical 
aids. Cooperating with Dr. Morkovin are 
Dr. Augustus G. Pohlman; Dr. J. Macken- 
zie Brown, Dr. Lee Travis, Mrs. Mary 
Rogers Miller, Mrs. Lucelia Moore, Miss 
Ruth Bartlett, Miss Helen Scriver, Miss 
Mildred Kennedy, Mrs. Florence Browne, 
and others. 





Touch 
The unitiated think that a shell is filled 


with explosives and just bursts. 

That ain’t all the story. To burst prop- 
erly, the internal explosive is compressed 
by enormous hydraulic presses, the levers 
of which are worked by pressmen, and ac- 
cording as the shell is wanted to burst this 
way or that way, the nature of the explosive 
is varied and pressed to varied densities. 
Some pressmen acquire an art in pressing 
shells, indeed achieve a touch worthy al- 
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most of a Paderewski; others never do and 
always appear to be playing their thunder- 
ous instruments out of tune! 

It happened at one time in the last war, 
a 4.5 in. shell that would burst backwards 
was wanted in Mespot. The explosive 
factory of which we are thinking, was com- 
missioned to supply the said shells; but 
unfortunately the first batch supplied to 
—— for testing, were reported as 
mostly bursting forward. 





On investigation it was found that the 
only shells bursting correctly backwards, 
were pressed by a man who had formerly 
been a soldier; also, be it noted, he was 
considerably deaf. The management came 
to the conclusion that his good work in 
this direction was due to his former army 
experience. They hopefully put a num- 
ber of ex-soldiers on the presses, which 
were doing this particular shell, and a 
further batch was sent to the testing officer 
at ———_____——. 

The reply of this officer cannot be repeat- 
ed, but after cooling off his message, it 
was quite apparent that most of the shells 
were bursting in every direction except 
backwards. 

At this stage one of the shift managers 
bluntly declared that the only man who 
was pressing these shells suitably was the 
deaf pressman, and his success was due to a 
sense of touch that he had acquired since 
becoming deaf, and that the best thing to 
do would be to choose other deaf men from 
the workers and train them to the presses. 

As regards this recruiting campaign, 
conducted amidst jeers and hoots of deri- 
sion, nothing need be said, beyond that 
the first recruit was “Holmes,” who looked 
much like Father Christmas, and the rear 
was brought up by “Little Wullie,” reputed 
to be “no very wise.” 

But the idea of this contingent was sound, 
and after they had been put through the 
drill of handling the presses, they succeed- 
ed where others had failed. 

The first batch of shells they sent for 
testing evoked the following report: “Ex- 
cellent. Stick to it!” 

As these men left their presses that eve- 
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ning, the workers pouring from the fac- 
tory stopped for a moment and gave them 
a rousing cheer, followed by roars of good- 
natured chaff!—W. G. AnTRosus, in The 
Silent Messenger, June 29, 1940, official 
organ of the South African National Coun- 
cil of the Deaf, Cape Town, South Africa. 





Manitoba School Pupils Moved 

Just before the Manitoba School for 
the Deaf, Winnipeg, Canada, was to re- 
open in September, the buildings were 
taken over by the Royal Air Force. The 
country children of Manitoba were sent 
to the Saskatchewan School at Saskatoon. 
The School Board of Winnipeg lent some 
rooms in one of the public schools for the 
city children and the Government furnished 
the equipment and is paying the salaries of 
the teachers. Miss Alice Crummack is in 
charge of the day school. The Alberta 
children who attended the Manitoba 
School are now in residence at the Mackay 
School for the Deaf, Montreal. 





The Legal Position of the Deaf 
(Continued from page 829) 

Through the untiring efforts of many 
persons it was finally established that the 
deaf could not only be educated but that 
they could play their part in the everyday 
world about us. Knowledge of this fact 
resulted in a series of court decisions in 
England which removed the legal restric- 
tions in force against them. But this was 
of no great practical benefit to the great 
majority of the deaf, for systematic educa- 
tion did not begin for them until the 19th 
century was well advanced. It has been 
estimated that prior to the year 1800 there 
were but eight institutions for the deaf, but 
now there are more than 600 such schools 
and institutions throughout the world which 
serve them educationally and otherwise. 
There are day schools, residential or board- 
ing-schools, and nursery-schools. Children 
are often entered at three and sometimes 
stay till they are twenty-one. Many states, 
counties and municipalities appropriate 
substantial sums each year for their edu- 


cation. ; 
(To be continued) 
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The Deaf in Industry 
(Continued from page 846) 

We do not want you to assume that we 
claim all deaf people are perfect. As I haye 
said, the deaf form a cross section of the 
body politic and, like their hearing broth. 
ers, are of all kinds, good, bad and indiffer. 
ent. If your experience with one deaf em. 
ployee is unsatisfactory it is unfair to as. 
sume that all deaf workmen are incompe- 
tent. The same care in selection must be 
exercised with the deaf as with the hearing, 
It may take a little more time and a little 
more attention to fit a deaf man into his 
job, but I submit that if the turnover is 
less the time is well spent. A good, loyal 
producer is an asset to an industry. The 
Division stands ready and willing to assist 
in the selection and the adjustment into his 
job of any deaf workman you may wish to 
employ. 

The question as to whether the deaf are 
more liable to accident is one that will 
naturally occur to you. We know of no 
authentic statistics bearing upon the sub- 
ject. The Department of Labor handles 
compensation claims but no report is made 
as to whether the injured man is deaf. We 
have suggested, and our suggestion has 
been accepted by the Commissioner of La- 
bor, that the report of compensable acci- 
dent contain one more question: Was the 
injured employee under any physical handi- 
cap? The Division is, however, in close 
personal touch with the deaf throughout the 
State. In the past year we have been ad- 
vised of but one compensable accident to a 
deaf factory worker. So far as we know, 
the Department of Labor has had but three 
such cases in recent years. The deaf are 
trained to use their eyes and are quick to 
see and to avoid danger. From the 200 
letters we have had from employers, there 
has been no suggestion that the deaf are 
susceptible to injury. 

Gentlemen, we are not asking for any 
special favors for the deaf. The deaf are 
perfectly able and willing to stand on their 
own feet. All that we ask of you is to give 
the deaf the same consideration and the 
same opportunity that you accord the hear- 
ing who apply to you for work. 
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Miniatures 


A Co!onial Courting. Being Extracts from 
Judge Samuel Sewall’s Diary—September- 
December, 1720. A Washburn Miniature. 
William Lewis Washburn, Haddon Heights, 
N. J. 55 pp., 14%” x 2%”. Price, $4. 

The Wolf King, or Litthe Red Riding Hood. 
A Washburn Miniature. Printed in two 
colors on imported paper; bound in 


beards. Pp. 1%”"x 134”. Price, $2. 


The Thirty-Sixth Psalm. Two versions. A 
Washburn Miniature, pp. 142"x 1%”. 
Beund in parchment. Price, $1.25. 


William Lewis Washburn, of Haddon 
Heights, N. J., has made a hobby of print- 
ing fine books in miniature. He has been 
so successful and his products are so charm- 
ing, that he now has subscribers who ar- 
range for their copies in advance. The 
first thirty-six copies of “A Colonial Court- 
ing” went to subscribers. Seventy-two copies 
were printed. Sixty-four copies of the 
Thirty-Sixth Psalm were printed, and the 
same number of “The Wolf King.” All 
these little books are collectors’ gems. The 
small pages are beautifully legible, and the 
workmanship is a delight to behold. The 
miniatures are _ necessarily handmade 
throughout, even the type being set by 
hand. 

“A Colonial Courting” is a most amusing 
record of what was apparently an unsuc- 
cessful siege to a lady’s heart and hand. 
It was taken from a diary published in 
Boston in 1882 by the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Judge Sewell and Madame 
Katharine Winthrop were both persons of 
substantial means and of strong mind, and 
as neither would yield on the points at 
issue, the courtship apparently fell through; 
but the record of its progress gives a re- 


markable _ picture 
of the customs and 
habits of the time. 

“The Wolf 
King” is a rhymed 
version of Little 
Red Riding Hood, 
first published 
about 1801. It is 
a much more hor- 
rifying and gory 
tale than the one 
currently related; but in its frank treatment 
of details it is very amusing, and quite 
probably it was intended as a parody. 

Two versions of the Thirty-Sixth Psalm 
are printed in parallel columns, and bound 
in parchment. One is the regular King 
James version; the other is a very old 
rhymed transcription. They are printed in 
different types, and the little book is sewed 
together by hand—an exquisite piece of 
work. 

“Miniatures” is the right word for these 
little books, for they resemble in work- 
manship and charm the lovely brush work 
of paintings on porcelain. They are a joy 
to hold and to read. They would make 
good Christmas gifts. 


H. M. 





Revenge!—A woman came into the aquarium 
and inquired for the superintendent. When he 
arrived, she asked him if she could get a live 
shark. “Why, no,” he said, startled. “But what 
in the world do you want with a live shark?” 
The woman was stern, “A neighbor’s cat has been 
eating my goldfish,” she explained, grimly. “And 
I want to teach that cat a lesson!” 
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GOOD BOOKS ON 
SPEECH TEACHING 


Better Speech and Better Reading.... $1.50 
By Lucille D. Schoolfield 


Every pupil should have a copy of this 
text. 


The Teaching of Speech................00+ 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


A limited supply has just been received 
from England. Order your copy now. 


Games and Jingles for Speech Correc- 
SONI Sravicks pide <ncksheccovesonstsiscedgunsebiopen’ s 


Jacltee Be. oiicccsccscvciscsecvecssocesssoscncs 


By Sarah T. Barrows and 
Katharine H. Hall 


Send your order to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

















WANT ADS 


EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER will teach a deaf 
child in a private home or will accept position in a 
school. Address References, c/o the Volta Bureau. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN, by Marianna 
Macomber, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. Twenty 
stories, chart form, 19” x 24”, on hanger. Colored 
illustrations. Large type. Price $5.00. Order from 
author. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, stpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 











YOUNG LADY DESIRES POSITION WITH 
LEAGUE FOR 1941. Social worker or assistant to 
executive secretary. Normal graduate of Kinzie Method. 
Address W. S. M., c/o the Volta Bureau. 


DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 
Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 


2431 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


There fared a mother driven forth 
Out of an inn to roam; 
In the place where she was homeless 
All men are at home. 
The crazy stable close at hand 
With shaking timber and shifting sand 
Grew a stronger thing to abide and stand 
Than the square stones of Rome. 


—G. K. Chesterton, 


Force may subdue, but love gains; and he who 
forgives first wins the laurel. 

—William Penn, 

Who is the happiest of men? He who value 

the merits of others, and in their pleasure takes 

joy, even as though ’twere his own. 


—Goethe. 





While rich men sigh and poor men fret, 
Dear me, we can’t spare Christmas yet! 
—Edward S. Martin, Christmas, 1898, 


Ideals are like the stars—we never reach them; 
but like the mariners on the sea, we chart our 
course by them. 

—Carl Schurz. 


Heap on more wood! the wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
—Scott, Marmion. 


Glorious time of great Too-Much 
Right thy most unthrifty glee, 
And pious thy mince-piety. 

—Leigh Hunt. 


Christmas is coming, the geese are getting fat, 

Please to put a penny in the old man’s hat; 

If you haven’t got a penny, a ha’penny will do. 

If you haven’t got a ha’penny, God bless you! 
—The Beggar’s Rhyme. 


He only, who acts conscientiously toward him 
self, will act so toward others. 
—John Caspar Lavater. 







Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace; — 
East, west, north, and south let the long qu 

cease; 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels 
Sing the glory of God and of good-will to 
—Whittier. — 
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Believing! 


NEW ly, ) thom tune 


VACUUM TUBE AUDIPHONE 


“It opens up a whole 
new world of vibrant, 
living sound!” 


If your hearing is impaired, try Western Elec- 
tric’s Ortho-tronic, the new vacuum tube audi- 
phone. Hear for yourself the natural clarity 
with which it reproduces music and speech. 


STABILIZED FEEDBACK, a fundamental de- 
velopment of Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
has brought new fidelity of sound to broad- 
casting and the whole art of telephony. Now, 
for the first time, Western Electric brings the 
advantages of this revolutionary circuit to the 
hard-of-hearing. 


OTHER FEATURES 


The new Tone Discriminator, which suppresses 
low-pitched background noise, makes speech 


Latest Achievement of Western Electric 


easier to understand in noisy places. Thanks 
to Overload Limitation in the vacuum tube am- 
plifier, you’ll get no unpleasant blasts in your 
ear from loud sounds. The Sealed Crystal Mi- 
crophone, stabilized against changes in tempera- 
ture and humidity, is another reason for the 
remarkable performance of the Ortho-tronic. 

You may have either bone or air conduction 
receiver—and you can readily regulate loud- 
ness to your particular requirements. 


AUDIOMETRIC TEST: An audiometric test 
—scientific and accurate—enables your dealer 
to recommend the audiphone best suited to 
your hearing needs. You may secure this test 
without obligation at the office of any Audi- 
phone Dealer in the United States. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER: It tells you about 
the Ortho-tronic Vacuum Tube Audiphone 
and the Ortho-technic Carbon Set—worthy 
companions contributing to your better hearing. 


Western Electric Audiphones are distributed in the U.S.A. by Graybar Electric Co. — In Canada by Northern Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., Montreal—in all other countries by Electrical Research Products Inc., 20 Vandam St., N.Y.C. 


Western Elecfric 


AUDIPHONES 








GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bidg., New York. 
Please send folder on Western Electric V.R. 61 
Audiphones and name of nearest dealer. 






























HEAR “ 
TRIMM 


POLYPHONIC 


Wearable Vacuum Tube 
Hearing Aid 


Reach out into the world of sound with 
this modern instrument, a development 
of Trimm, pioneers in the application of 
vacuum tubes to hearing aids. 











THE TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE DIST. 
1770 W. Berteau Ave., Chicago, III. 


Will you kindly send complete details on 
the Trimm POLYPHONIC? 


PID Scseedhencdaccctianciens sieht paienaaalliddsevibcliasisiiiasceeeanaes 


POI,” tnicssstiiiicnceschicnibntiincalelnaeticetcniseiistiovcmsectataissmiastole 


City Soe 














For a better understanding of the deaf, the 
hard of hearing; to learn the solution to 
problems brought about by deafness, 


Read 
DEAFNESS AND COMMON SENSE 


by 
Dr. James Kerr Love 
Price $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 














Why Be Nervous from 





LOSS OF HEARING? 


Relieve nervous strain. Open new 
roads to happiness with modern 
VACUUM TUBE RADIOEAR, 
now better than ever. All newest 
developments plus many exclusive 
features. Balanced tone range. No 
disturbing distortion or noise. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306-08 Beverly Read, Pittsburgh (16), Pa. 


RADIOEAR 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 861) 

ter have just issued “A Treasury of the 
World’s Great Letters,” a mighty volume, 
covering 2,000 years of history. It js 
divided up in separate departments, and js 
presented grandiloquently as “Containing 
the Characteristic and Crucial Communica. 
tions and Intimate Exchanges and Cycles of 
Correspondence of Many of the Outstand. 
ing Figures of World History and Some 
Notable Contemporaries.” My goodness! 
Here are Diogenes and Bill Nye; Abelard 
and Heloise and Henry VIII and Anne 
Boleyn; Robert Browning and William Ran. 
dolph Hearst. Their communications are 
collected within the same covers, not as 
great letters, perhaps, but as part of an 
anthology of human interest, and as such 
they are worth looking over. Obviously 
some of them are not even good letters, 
and some of them are too great as pieces 
of literature to be bound with anything 
except other great writings. A few are 
historic documents and not letters at all. 
But most of them make good reading and 
I defy anybody to pick up the volume and 
not immediately become absorbed in it 
Good letters are always that interesting. 

I’m feeling controversial today, and | 
suggest that anybody who differs with me 
over the matter of being introduced to 
strangers, which I brought up in an earlier 
paragraph, go ahead and discuss it. Would 
you rather pull your own oar from the 
start, conversationally, or would you rather 
have a friend or relative steer your social 
boat for you? Speak up. I’m curious te 
know. Mo.iy MATHER. 





You Have to Get Used to It 
(Continued from page 862) 
and the audience will add to the melee with 
a variety of chatter and coughs. 

The motion picture houses wired for eat- 
phones are not much better. The instru 
ment are all adjusted to the sound track of 
the film, and receive the sound with the 
same intensity as the massive loud speaker 
that must do duty for the entire theatre 
auditorium. 
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“CONTROLLED FEEDBACK” 


Number one of a series of 


TELEX scientific developments 


@ Controlled and Stabilized Feedback 
is a scientific development which was 
introduced in 1938 by the Telex Prod- 
ucts Company in their line of vacuum 
tube-crystal hearing aids . . . Through 
a revolutionary circuit, it brought to 
the deafened, a new clarity and fidelity 
of sound . . . Controlled and Stabilized 
Feedback is used in all TELEX Vac- 
uum Tube-Crystal Hearing Aids, as- 
suring the user of high amplification 
with the minimum of distortion over 
a wide frequency range. 


~TELEX » TELEX + TELEX + TELEX: 


First to offer wearable vacuum 
tube-crystal hearing aids. 


1 8 Uh 18 ok 


HIGH FIDELITY 
HEARING AIDS 


Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy, American Medical Assn. 


TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


- TELEX 


TELEX + TELEX 


Originators of the Wearable vacuum tube 
crystal hearing aid. 


- TELEX 


TELEX - TELEX + TELEX - TEL 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation arid games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 





Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _.___.________.___. $10.00 
Series I]. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _.____.____ $17.00 
Series III]. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III __ $35.00 
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Since one hears through the earphones 


on one ear, and through the auditorium 
loudspeaker on the other, the double ampli- 
fication distorts the talk into a jumbled 
hodge podge of sound. Lastly, most of 
these instruments are much too powerful 
for my poor ears, and yet I find I can only 
adjust them to a louder volume and cannot 
lower them at all. That’s my story and 
I’m stuck with it. 

But—blessed discovery—there’s always 
lip reading! I’m forever reading lips, in 
subways, at work, at home, at the movies 
and at meetings, yet I’m always running 
up against another woe that I can’t get 
used to. I find that many things have lips 
that I cannot read at all—like the lip of a 
cup. And other things which should have 
lips so I could understand them, have no 
lips at all. Won’t someone please invent 
a telephone with lips, a radio with lips, a 
loudspeaker with lips, not to mention a 
ventriloquist with lips that move so that | 
can understand them? And then if I do 
finally find my elusive grail, the perfect 
earphone, my cup of cheer will be full to 
overflowing. 

I’ve tried my poor hearing for more than 
twenty years and my deafness is growing 
worse daily; but, believe it or not, Mr. Rip- 
ley, I still can’t get used to it. 





The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 844) 
lems such as “Why parents punish,” 


“Causes of congenital deafness,” “Heredi- 
tary deafness,” “Training in habits of re- 
sponsibility,” and similar topics, and they 
are so helpful. Our group is not limited, 
and we are always finding a new mother 
who is bewildered over how to deal with a 
deaf child, and our experiences seem to 
help. 

We also have a parent-teacher group that 
holds a meeting at the school, and both 
mothers and fathers come to the night 
meeting. At all our evening meetings we 
have lectures by some well known physi- 
cian. Cne evening some slides were shown 
of the new “ear operation,” which has re- 
cently been used successfully here in Kan- 
sas City.—Mrs. M. S., Missouri. 
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An Experimental Investigation 
(Continued from page 825) 


relatively worse in lip reading than in other 
school subjects. These children need to 
be distinguished from those who are in. 
capable of doing good school work, regard. 
less of their lip reading, in any subject; 
and should be given special opportunities 
to progress by means of a specially planned 
program of text-book work. 

The relationship between sense of rhythm 
and lip reading gives a suggestion in regard 
to other aspects of the lip reading problem, 
Whether it means, as the Jena method as. 
sumes, that direct training in speech 
rhythms will help lip reading, or whether it 
only shows something of the personality 
make-up of the person who learns easily to 
read the lips, we still do not know. 





It’s fun to chat on the telephone. Many people with 
impaired hearing find a new world of pleasure... and 
convenience ... through the Bell Telephone Amplifier. 
This small, compact attachment fits any telephone and 
can be switched on and off at will. Asmall knob instantly 





Etchings You Can Make 





adjusts it to the desired intensity of sound. 
» Write your local Bell Telephone Company. 
They will be glad to arrange a demonstra- 
tion—without obligation. 


GEM sa 


COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


A MODERN CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE 
SET 
Maximum power without distortion. 
Works in every position. 
Equipped with volume and pitch control. 
Easily worn and low in price. 
Obtainable in either air or bone conduc- 
tion. 
COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 


Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York City 

















(Continued from page 852) 


designing I became brave enough to draw 
the greater part of my designs on my plates 
directly in pencil and in some cases went 
so far as to leave lines to be put in with 
my needle only. This I did with my last 
and most difficult design—an old-fashioned 
fire place. 

My fireplace was the result of a study 
of fireplaces on Christmas cards and in 
magazines and books. I could not find a 
fireplace to copy directly, because every il- 
lustration was taken at an angle and my 
knowledge of perspective—dating from 
grammar school days—was not sufficient 
for carrying out such a drawing. So | 
made my fireplace perfectly straight as 
though I stood directly in front of it in- 
stead of to one side! Many of the lighter 
lines in this design never appeared in it 
until my needle scratched them there with- 
out any fore-planning. 

So from my hesitant approach to making 
etchings for Christmas cards, I graduated 
from designing, to plate etching, to making 
prints, to the final salable article—some- 
times the design on a single sheet, some- 
times on a folder. A vocation or an avoca- 
tion for any deaf (or normally hearing) 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


DISTRIBUTORS and SALESMEN 






World’s largest manufacturer of Audio- 
metric Hearing Test Instruments has an 
attractive offer for a limited number of 
distributors and salesmen who are inter- 
ested in obtaining exclusive territories for 
handling the new MAICO TONE-PRE- 
SCRIBED wearable vacuum-tube hearing 
aids, as well as certain other specialized 
electromedical test instruments. 


Our Reputation 


Our reputation is established among 
America’s vast majority of leading ear 
specialists. MAICO Audiometric Test In- 
struments have been purchased by the 
United States Government for use by the 
army, marine corps, navy and bureau of 
aeronautics, as well as by most of Amer- 
ica’s leading airlines. 


Our Hearing Aid 


Our new MAICO is an improvement over 
our previous hearing aid, which was ac- 


THE NEW TONE- 
PRESCRIBED 
VACUUM - TUBE 


WMAICO 


cepted by the Council on Physical Ther- 
apy of the American Medical Associa- 
tion with the high test rating of 96% to 
100% intelligibility and articulation. The 
new MAICO can be scientifically and ac- 
curately tone-prescribed by means of a 
series of precision set-screw adjustments, 
and also employs a new and exclusive cir- 
cuit—which for the first time eliminates 
the harsh, jarring effect of loud noises. 


Write Today 


If you are interested in arranging a favor- 
able association with a firm such as this, 
kindly write us at once, giving important 
information about yourself, and refer- 
ences. We will send you complete details 
concerning our offer, our sales and mer- 
chandising helps, and recommendations 
from the medical profession. Maico Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 83 South Ninth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“MIDGET” ELECTRO-EAR 


ONE PIECE 
MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERY 









COMPARED 
WITH HAND 


One of the smallest compact mod- 
els. Handy and convenient. Runs 
on three penlight batteries placed 


inside. Price $29.50. 
Write for particulars TODAY. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 EAST 43rd ST. (A2), NEW YORK 

















ATTENTION? 
Hard of Hearing 


Try a VACOLITE Wearable Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid adjusted to your 
individual requirements as determined 
by audiometric measurements. See how 
it corrects your hearing impairment 
and reproduces sound overtones and 


shadings with high fidelity and clarity. 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


VACOLITE 


Company 


3003 North Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Qualified Distributors invited to 
communicate. 
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person! If I, with no artistic talent o 
training, could do it, so could anyone elge 
who has the patience or desire to work for 
a living or to create for practical use a sim. 
ple expression of beautiful thought. I did 
not start on the job until October, but be. 
tween the middle of October and the week 
before Christmas I made over 1,000 prints, 
And at that time I was also filling order 
for hand-made leather articles for Christ. 
mas gifts. All of my operations had to be 
carried on from a chair. A person who 
could walk around—move about rapidly— 
could probably work faster than I did, 
Likewise, if I could sell 700 (I gave away 
about 400), think how many could be sold 
by one who could walk out and take care 
of his own selling and delivering! He 
would have to get started right after one 
Christmas to prepare for the next one, and 
he would make a living! Interest in better 
cards, especially in hand-made ones, seems 
to be growing. 

In this new way to make your Christ- 
mas cards, you might trace designs from 
old Christmas cards, trace snapshots or 
other pictures; or you may create your own 
designs. Your prints may be made in a@ 
single color as I made mine, or in two or 
more colors—as a red candle with green 
holly leaves. The use of two colors would 
take more time and care but would be very 
pretty. Drypoints may also be made with 
the aluminum plates, though I did not try 
it. (A drypoint is made without the aid of 
acid, lines being incised with needle only.) 

There is unlimited room for ingenuity 
and opportunity to surprise your friends 
with your ability—and you may even sur- 
prise yourself! 





Holiday Play Day 
(Continued from page 836) 


Pupils in gym costumes with jumping 
ropes. (For music for Jumping Rope Dance, 
“Legend of the Bells” Vi. 18800 or “Farmer 
in the Dell’ Vi. 21618.) Also the Balloon 
Dance. Children carry balloons. (Music, 
“Blue Danube” or “I See You” Vi. 20432.) 
Enter September. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both: Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpstein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





LIP READING FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION 


By Louise Morgenstern 
$1.60 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates ef schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and veice work. 
THE PARKEDGE APARTMENT HOTEL 
4907 West Pine Boulevard 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Beard of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Current Events 
Practice Classes Lectures 
Voice and Speech Imprevement 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS 
Information without obligation 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 


MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling Ordman 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 
Normal Training Courses fer Teachers 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washingten, D. C. 
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SEPTEMBER: 
September is the month 
That brings you Labor Day, 
After that we get to work, 
For school starts right away. 

Dancers dressed as laborers with imi. 
tion picks and shovels. Music, “Anyij 
Chorus.” Enter October. 

OcTOBER: 
October is the month 
That brings us Hallowe’en, 
Witches, ghosts and goblins 
And brownies too are seen. 

(Witch Dance Vi. 1000 or Brownie 
Dance Vi. 19536 or Elfin Dance Vi. 815, 
Witch, ghost and brownie costumes. Ente 
November. 

November is the month, 
That brings Thanksgiving Day, 
So with a Virginia reel 
We will cheer you on your way. 

Dancers for Virginia Reel dressed in old 
fashioned costumes. (Record number Vi. 
17160.) Enter December. 

DECEMBER: 
And last of all is the month 
That we all remember, 
Christmas, the best holiday of all, 
Comes in cold December. 

Dance, “The Toy Doll Dance.” (Fairies 
Scherzo Vi. 19608.) Children are dressed 
to represent various kinds of dolls. Pro 
gram can end with dance or march of the 
months. 





A Christmas Play 
(Continued from page 830) 
the stable where Joseph, Mary, and th 
Young Child are. The angels hover about 
protectingly. The march of the herdsmen 
brings them to the glorious little baby 
lying in the manger. They come towatl 
Him, wondering and adoring. 

The carollers sing We Three Kings as the 
Magi appear and one by one kneel humbly, 
lifting awed eyes to the white radiant 
above them. They leave their gifts of gold 
frankincense and myrrh. 

The final scene picturing the Holy Fam 
ily is most impressive and is held while 
the carollers sing Silent Night followed by 
Hark the Herald Angels Sing. 
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We hope to continue indefinitely the pres- 
entation of this beautiful Christmas play, 
for in this way we may be able to paint 
indelibly upon the imaginations of,our pu- 
pils, the story of the birth of Christ. 





Prescriptive Fitting of Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 854) 

a test of the patient’s hearing while using 

the aid, and before it was purchased. 

In order to write even such a simple 
prescription satisfactorily the otologist 
would need to be familiar with the local 
dealers and their methods of fitting and 
treating customers. He would need to have 
an audiometer and make an accurate test of 
the patient’s hearing so as to be sure that 
the seemingly better ear did not have a 
peak of hearing that would be brought 
above the threshold of pain by a hearing 
aid. He would need to know how much 
better the patient must hear by bone con- 
duction before that type of receiver is 
warranted. 

The hearing aid manufacturers and deal- 
ers and the otologists are not the only 
ones who must make contributions if we 
are to have prescriptive fitting. Quite a 
little must be done by those of us who 
use hearing aids. We must want this kind 
of fitting and must let the doctors and 
hearing aid men know it. We must have 
confidence in the otologist when he tells 
us, “It will take you two or three weeks 
to get used to this aid but it is the one 
you should have.” We must want pre- 
scriptive fitting enough to be willing to 
pay the otologist for making tests and 
writing the prescription. 


Conclusion 


We have today in some cases a kind of 
prescriptive fitting. It is possible that in 
the future we may have prescriptive fitting 
of hearing aids that is comparable to the 
prescriptive fitting of glasses. To accom- 
plish this, however, will require a sincere 
desire and a great deal of cooperative ef- 
fort on the part of the three groups in- 
lerested, the otologists, the manufacturers 
and the users. It will also require many 
changes in present methods and equipment. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, ~ III and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





445 S. Warren St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


eech Readin 
Pp : ad & For Appointments 
tudio Write or Phone 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
510 Bellevue Ave. Phone: 5-0978 


yracuse 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 











KINZIE WINTER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 
FINE ARTS BLDG., 410S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Regular Instruction to Deafened Adults 
in the grade that meets the need exactly, 
supplemented by Class Practice 
Special periods. for Hard of Hearing 
Children and Juniors 
NORMAL COURSES FOR THE TEACHING OF 
ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Special Normal Course for Graduate Teachers 
of Lip Reading 


KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.. $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults, Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 





SEB PAGES cccccecsvssecccsncecscccoeerescanecnesssoosecsececs $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II and IIE (mimeographed)............ $7.50 

Books FRE amd BV cccccssccecccccccsccsscssvessocecncsoncesoce $6.50 

BDookss 3, BE; TEE, GO BV icccseccocsecccescsssverccssties $10.50 


All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
Room 706, Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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“That's the first time I've HEARD a complete show ” 


The Joy of GOOD HEARING 


Words cannot begin to describe the 
thrill of “hearing again” . . . to attend 
church, the theatre, group meetings, 
and HEAR without nervous strain. The 
aim of every hard-of-hearing person ts 
to be able to relax and enjoy good hear- 
ing at all times, under all conditions. 


Through the complete line of CAR- 
BON and VACUUM TUBE ACOUSTI- 
CONS, all who under-hear may now be 
fitted with an ACOUSTICON to meet 
their individual requirements. You will 
marvel at the clarity, power and dis- 


tance reception available with either 


BONE or AIR CONDUCTION. 


Arrange today with any ACOUSTI- 
CON INSTITUTE for a free demon- 
stration in their modern, completely 
equipped consultation rooms or in the 
privacy of your own home. 


Scientifically fitted . . . fully guaran- 
teed . . . economical in operation. 


Write Department 416 for free book- 
let “Good Hearing.” 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


“Friendly service to the deafened since 1902” 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
EY DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Compiled by JouN A. FERRALL 











First Catch Your Rabbit:—The amateur 
magician at the church entertainment was taking 
his audience into his confidence as the show com- 
menced. “Now, you see there is nothing in this 
hag,” he declared; “absolutely nothing.” Imagine 
his embarrassment when a small boy down in 
front called out: “That’s right. The rabbit jumped 
out just before you came on the stage.” 








Excessive Cost.—Little Jean longed for a Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
kitten. - When illness made it necessary for her Children prepared for hearing schools. 
to go to the h patted, het mother said: “I will | The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
make a bargain with you, Jean. If you will be 
a brave little girl about your operation, you shall Washington, which offers many educational 
have the nicest kitten I can find.” Jean took the 
ether, but later, as she came out from under the 
anesthetic, she realized how very wretched she 


felt. The nurse leaned over to catch Jean’s first MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


spoken words. “What a bum way to get a cat!” : 
moaned the child. The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


advantages. Address: 





\( Happy Birthday to You!—Little Sammy had 








been having an argument with his older cousin, 


Ralph, who was visiting him. He came into the | A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


house nursing his wrath and his mother, knowing 


either nothing of the quarrel, looked up and said: “Sam- For Parents Who Wish to Teach 


my, what would you like to give your cousin . ‘ f 
Ralph for his birthday?” “‘I know what I’d like Their Little Children at Home 





JUSTI- | ‘0 give him,” said Sammy savagely, “but I ain’t Objective: to awaken and develop the 
lemon- big enough.” ability of the child to enter happily into 
pletely paca all normal relationships of home and 
in the | Wishing.—Two men stood on a street corner oer 
gazing in amazement at the continuous procession Both parent and child attend 
of automobiles passing. “Gosh,” said one of them, Intensive, Short-Term Classes. 
uaran- | =; 4 certainly wiht I had the pureeick that Training includes analysis and practice 
fas paid for all those cars.” The other man shook in production of speech sounds; methods 
On. his head. “You're looking at it from the wrong of home teaching that give the child un- 
| angle,” he protested. “You mean you wish you derstanding and use of language, and the 
book- {| had the money that is still due on those cars.” ability to speak intelligibly; observation 


of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 


1 Hen Milk.—They had decided to move out cal, individualized program of home ac- 
i} into the country to cut down expenses, and finally tivity that will secure the desired results. 
rented a small place at a very low price. The Two or more families in the same locality can 


wife decided that she must have chickens. Some- secure this treining together at home by special 


time afterward she visited the people on the next scl eae 
farm to complain that all her baby chicks were For further information address 
dying. “What’s the trouble?” asked the neighbor. Parent-Child Training heatituke 


“What are you feeding them?” “Feeding them?” f rho! 
Tepeated the new farmerette. “Why, nothing, of Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 
course. I thought the old hen gave them all the P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 








____——_-‘milk they needed.” 
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AUROPHONE 


The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device 
. . a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product 
of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific 
hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. 


MEARS 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION | 
ONE WEST 347 STREET - NEW YORK. N. Y. ; 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available 


MVNA 









































Ceecwesnne Shdbe 


SONOTONE 


If you have been making the best of below-par 
hearing (struggling along perhaps with an old- 
fashioned hearing device) and if your residual 
hearing will respond to wide-range amplifica- 
tion —then there are brighter, happier days 
ahead of you! 


The Sonotone laboratories — largest in the 
world devoted exclusively to hearing aid re- 
search — have succeeded in compressing the 
essential acoustic principles of an expensive 
radio into a unit so unbelievably small that you 
can wear it on your person comfortably! They 
have done more — incorporated in that same 
unit the highly technical and specialized features 
needed to bring hearing to impaired ears. 


Do not confuse this wonderful new development 
with other vacuum tube hearing aids. It is vitally 
different in at least 7 important respects. It is 
equally efficient with either bone or air conduc- 
tion. It costs less to operate — as little in fact as 
a carbon audicle. It offers a power range of 20, 
30, 40 or 60 volt batteries. It incorporates an 


An Invitation to Enjoy : 
KEENER, CLEARER HEARING & 





all-important patented Tone Control which 
gives better hearing because it permits a more 
exact fitting to your particular type of impait- 
ment. For air conduction it utilizes a mice 
midget magnetic receiver, more stable 
and more efficient than other small 
receivers, It is functionally designed 
for greater comfort, including a re- 
cessed microphone. More than a dozen 
exclusive details of construction en- 
sure greater dependability in use. 





This new Sonotone is individually 
fitted to your needs after Audiometer 
test and comparative tests with carbon 
type audicles. Sonotone offers you an 
all-inclusive line of both carbon and 
vacuum tube audicles, Sonotone there- 
fore, is in a position to recommend 
impartially the audicle which will give 
you the best hearing. 





enue RR 


Write or telephone for an appoint- 
ment or call at your nearest office. 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 
ELMSFORD, NEW YORK — 
Offices in over 110 cities of the 0.4 





The Volta Review is published monthly by the Volta Bureau. 


$2.25. Foreign, $2.50. 


1919, authorized January 22, 1922. 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. 





Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under Act of August 2, 19 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 


Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore, ® 
W., Washington, D. C 


In Cal 





25¢c a copy, $2.00 a year. 
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ha Otarion vacuum tube is one of many 

now being tested in Otarion’s Research = 
Laboratory. For over a year, these tubes g Mecca 7 
have operated under a full power load Pecrria 
without a rest, 24 hours a day. Not a S@eagaNe 
single tube tested has burnt out. Tests ~ 
show no appreciable loss in power. This 

is one of the reasons why the Otarion 


hearing aid and its four Otarion tubes are 
guaranteed for a full year. 
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These scenes are from Otarion’s sound slide film, Everybody Hears But 
Father. Private showings can be arranged through your Otarion dealer. 
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OTARION INCORPORATED 448 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILL 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 E 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON — 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by © 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


THREE MUSKETEERS 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN FOR RESIDENTIAL 
AND DAY TRAINING 


for boys and girls with varying degrees of impaired hearing. Intensive © 
training of residual hearing is an important feature of the instruction. The ~ 
school specializes on work for the slightly hard of hearing child. ; 
A limited enrollment enables each student to receive individual attention. A ~ 
homelike environment with normal social life is enjoyed. The psychological — 
development of each student proceeds under wholly normal conditions. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the ‘East River 




















